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SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE WEST. 


NUMBER TWO. HARVEY D. LITTLE. 


Tuere are lyres toned with the depth of the ocean—voice, and 
the energy of the tempest. Their simplest notes touch the feel- 
ings with an irresistible power, and their full breathings come over 
the bosom, now with an enchantment which causes a universal 
thrill, and now with arush and wildness that lash the passions into 
rage. ‘The voice of such an instrument is preternatural. It pen- 
etrates into the inmost recesses of the heart—it swells up into the 
ample chambers of the soul—and, gathering volume as it goes, 
strikes upon the chords of feeling with a power that startles, en- ii 
trances, and awes. Under its dominion are all thoughts, all pas- 

Sions, all capacities: and, thus supreme, it exalts man to the skies, 
or pinions him to the earth, or ‘laps him in Elysium,’ at will. 
Such was the tone, and such the compass, of his lyre who sang | 
of ‘Paradise,’ and of his no less who traced the ‘Pilgrimage’ of H 





There are lyres tone e ge and th 
holiness of truth. Their empire is the human heart—their minis- 


try is over the affections. Their pure and calm breathings fall up- 
on the chafed spirit with a healing and restoring power; the hot 

palm and boiling veins of Passion cool at their approach; and the 

holiest sympathies of our nature, are by them called into being, 7 
and rendered active and availing. The voice of such an instru- i 
ment, is the voice of Nature. It is heard in the verse of the 


the wayward ‘Childe.’ | 
d to the gentleness of the zephyr, and the 


Great Psalmist—it speaks at the bed of suffering and fear—it flows 

from the tremulous lips of the fond mother, as she yields her off- 

spring to the remorseless grave—it arises from what spot soever 
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regenerate humanity hath made its own—and above all, it comes 
down from the Mount of Olives, in its fullness, and strength, and 
‘exceeding beauty,’ and circles the universe. ‘lo this voice, were 

toned the lyres of Heber, and Hemans, and Montgomery; to it 
‘likewise, was toned that of him who is the subject of this pa- 
per. 

Some six or eight years ago, a number of poetic effusions, sign- 
ed ‘Velasques, met my eye in an obscure paper published in the 
interior of Ohio. They struck me as possessing considerable mer- 
it, though they attracted no attention whatever from the thousand 
and one papers who circulate newspaper scribblers into notoriety. 
I therfore collected several of them together, and transmitted them 
to a literary periodical at the East, of wide circulation and no lit- 
tle merit; and I had the pleasure of seeing one or two of them 
copied and commended in that work, and then ‘go the rounds’ 
of the western press. By this time I had ascertained their author, 
and commenced a correspondence with him. He was the editor 
of the paper in which the fugitive pieces had orriginally appeared, 
and his name, since widely known and respected, was Harvey D. 
LitTLe. 

Mr. Little was born in Weathersfield, Connecticut, in the year 
1803, of honest and respectable, but poor parents. In 1815 or 
716, the family emigrated to the West, and pitched their tents in 
Franklin County, Ohio, then mostly a wilderness. ‘The young po- 
et was compelled to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
but yet found time, or rather made it, to advance his very limited 
education, and improve his mind by various reading. At a prop- 
er age, he was called upon to make choice ofa trade. The print- 
ing business had before struck his fancy, by reason of its intel- 
lectual character, and the facilities it afforded a young and active 
mind to acquire general knowledge, and he readily pitched upon it. 
He was apprenticed to a printer in Columbus; and by the time he 
had reached his twenty-first year, had managed, besides faithfully 
and diligently serving his master, and becoming a proficient in his 
business, to give himself an excellent English education, and to 
acquire a very general acquaintance with English literature. Be- 
side the beautiful rivers of the West, and in the depths of her 
mighty forests, he had studied likewise the Book of Nature, and 
enrolled himself on the list of her awed and inspired worshippers. 
Her lessons sank deeply into his heart, andher beauty, and vastness, 
and sublimity, fired his imagination. ‘Though, learning was not his, 
nor wealth, nor power, nor the encouraging approval of influential 
friends, minp was his dower; and the inspired ones of the Old World, 
here in the solitude and silence of the mighty wildernesses of the 
New, were his companions and guides. ‘Thus prompted, his young 
muse gave birth to a number of effusions, while he was yet in his 
minority, that bespeak the poet, the philanthropist, and the chris- 
tian. ‘I'hey are generally of a reflective cast, and though marked 
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by the blemishes common to the productions of budding intellect, 
are in every sense creditable tojuvenile performances. The tinge 
of melancholy, which was one of the charms of Mr. Little’s later 
writings, observable in these early manifestations of his poet- 
ical capacity. This was no doubt constitutional in part, and in 
part the result of his habits of life in youth. It has no where the 
appearance of affectation; and to one who knew him, asI did, 
though but a few years before his death,—devoid of art, simple 
almost to childliness, zealous as a christian, warm as a friend, faith- 
ful and devoted as a husband and a father, ambitious more to win 
a name for goodness than for greatness, humble and gentle and 
benevolent,—it will touch the heart with painful interest. 

Mr. Little was connected with several newspaper establish- 
ments, as editorandco-publisher, within a few yearsafter having at- 
tained to hismajority. He found the business unprofitable, however, 
in every instance, and at the age of twenty-five or six, having in 
the mean time been admitted to the bar, and espoused an amiable 
lady, a daughter of the late Dr. Howard of Columbus, he aband- 
oned it entirely, with the intention of devoting himself to the prac- 
tice of his new profession. His first efforts at the bar inspired 
confidence in his talents and energy, and, for the first time in his 
life, success appeared on the eve of crowning his efforts. But, 
alas! how unstable are the determinations of man. Domestic con- 
siderations induced Mr. Little to abandon the law for a time. and 
again take upon himself the editorial charge of a periodical publica- 
tion. In this he was engaged when, in August of the year 1833, 
his career was suddenly arrested by the hand ef Death. He fell 
a victim to the Asiatic scourge, which at that time swept over this 
fair land, desolating many a happy home, and quenching the fires of 
many an aspiring spirit. He died in the thirty-first year of his 
age, leaving behind him his wife and one child, having buried two 
of the three cherubs with which he had been blessed, but a few 
days previous to his own demise. Buta couple of weeks before, 
I had felt the warm pressure of his friendly hand, and left him, 




































‘Fresh-lipp’d, and iron-nerved, and high of heart,’ 


indulging in the brightest anticipations of future usefulness and | 
happiness. He was maturing several literary schemes; and when 
{ 
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we parted, spake with enthusiasm of the time, which he began to 
think at hand, when he should have leisure to do something for the 
literature of his country, and the honor of his name. But alas! to 












*the bereaving tomb, 


Where end Ambition’s:day-dreams all,’ 





he was hurried, within a: fortnight’ of that time, with only the 
warning of afew hours. Death found him prepared for the har- 
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vest; and a good and noble soul was gathered into the Great 
Garner, when he fell. 

According to established literary canons, Mr. Little’s poetical ge- 
mius was not of the higher order. The tones of his harp were like ' 
the breathing of the ‘sweet south-west,’ and came upon the heart 
mildly and soothingly. ‘The melody of his verse was perfect; its ima- ! 
gery rich—its language choice—its figures striking and appropriate. 
But to it belonged the softness and shadow of twilight, rather than 
the depth and strength of the full-robed night; the stillness and 
dewy beauty of early dawn, rather than the brightness and pow- 
er of meridian day. His poetry was never impassioned or stormy— 
never ambitious or dazzling; but always gentle, and pensive, 
and breathing of love, and duty, and religion—the full outpouring 
of a christian spirit. 

From some fifteen or twenty of Mr. Little’s occasional pieces, 
which I have by me, I select three orfour. These, Iam convinced 
from reading them since the penning of the preceding remarks, 
will more than sustain any claims that I have set up for their la- 
mented author. The first thatI present is as follows: 




















‘ON JUDAH’S HIILS.’ 











On Judah’s hill the towering palm 
Still spreads its branches to the sky, 

The same through years of storm and calm, 
As erst it was in days gone by, 

When Israel's king poured fourth his psalm 

In strains of sacred melody. 














And Lebanon, thy forests green 
Are waving in the lonely wind, 
To mark the solitary scene, 
Where wandering Israel’s hopes are shrined; 
But the famed Temple’s ancient sheen 
The pilgrim seeks, in vain, to find. 









And Kedron’s brook, and Jordon’s tide, 
Ro]! onward to the sluggish sea: 

But where is Salem’s swollen pride, 
Her chariots, and her chivalry, 

Her Tyrian robes in purple dyed, 

Her warlike hosts, who scorned to flee? 












Gone! all are gone! In sullen mood 
The cruel Arab wanders there, 
In search of human spoils and blood; 
The victims of his wily snare: 
And where the holy prophets stood 
' The wild beasts make their secret lair, 
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But, Oh! Judea, there shall come 
For thee another glorious morn; 

When thy retreats shall be a home 
For thousands pining now forlorn 

In distant lands;—no more to roam 
The objects of disdain and scorn. 


The following is in a livelier tone, and more energetic spirit. 


‘AWAY, AWAY, I SCORN THEM ALL.’ 


‘¢It is better to goto the house of mourning, than to goto the house of feast- 
ing; for that is the end ofall men; and the living will lay it to his heart.”—£cele- 


siastis, c.7,v. 2.— 


Away, away, I scorn them all, 

The mirthful board, the joyous glee; 
The laughter of the festive hall; 

The long wild shouts of revelry; 
To their vain worshippers they bring 
Seasons of bitter sorrowing. 


But, oh, by far the wiser part, 
To visit that secluded spot, 

Where death hath quench’d some faithful heart, 
And closed, for aye, its varied lot: 

For there, beside the funeral urn, 

Lessons of wisdom we may learn. 


The brief but busy scenes of life— 
Its fickle pleasures, and its woes— 
Its mingled happiness and strife— 
‘Its fearful and its final close, 
Pass through the mind in swift review, 
With all their colorings strictly true. 


We see the littleness of man— 

The end of all his prideand power:— ' 
Scarce has his pilgrimage began 

E’er death’s ek clouds upon him lower; 
And rank, and pomp, and greatness, flee 
Like meteor gleams!—and where is he? 


Yes, where is he, whose mighty mind 
Could soar beyond the bounds of space, 
And in some heavenly planet find 
The spirit’s final resting place? 
Gone! gone, in darkness, down to dust! 
‘* Ashes to ashes,’”’ mingle must. 
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Well may we learn from life’s last scene, 
The fearful lessons of man’s fate: 
How frail the barriers between 
The living and the dead’s estate. 
Theelastic air—the vital breath— 
Is but the link ’twixt life and death. 


Of a character essentially different from either of the above, 
and yet possessing the same pensiveness of thought, and the 


same easy flow of language, is 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN.’ 


I came once more, a wearied man, 
To look upon that holy spot, 
Where first my infant life began 
To journey through its changeful lot. 
I came!—A thousand shadows play 
Upon the mirror of my mind— 
The phantoms of a happier day 
In Memory’s sacred keeping shrined. 


I gaze! and lo! before me rise 

The shades of many a hallowed form: 
They pass before my wilder’d eyes, 

With looks as blooming, young, and warm, 
As twice ten years ago they seem’d, 

When last in sportive hour we met: 
But ah! we then had never dream’d 

That youth’s bright sun so soon would set. 


Where are they now!—I find them not 
Where erst their glorious forms were found! 
Each favorite haunt, each well known spot, 
Echoes no more the cheerful sound 
Of their g!ad voices.—They are gone, 
O’er hills, and streams, and valleys wide; 
Scatter’d like leaves by autumn strown, 
Even in their freshest bloom and pride. 


The placid brook still winds its way 


Thro’ sloping banks bedeck’d with flowers: 


The zeaphyrs thro’ the leaflets play, 
The same as in life’s early hours. 

But time and change have strangely cast 
O’er every spot a lonesome air: 

My thoughts are treasur’d with the past— 
My happiest moments centre there. 
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I feel that e’en my childhood’s home, 
Hath lost its once mysterious charm! 
No voice parental bids me come— 
None greets me with affection warm! 
But yet, amid my being’s blight, 
Once nourish’d thought with fondness glows — 
That where mine eyes first hailed the light, 
There they at last, shall darkly close, 


The preceding verses have been very generally admired, and 
very widely circulated. They are natural and touching; but 1 do 
not regard them as among their author’s happiest efforts. Of all 
Mr. Little’s poetical productions that I have seen, the following ex- 
tremely beautiful stanzas are my favorite. There are but few things 
in the pages of American Poetry, of more smoothness and melody 
of versification, more appropriateness of language, and more ge- 
neral polish. With this I shall end my quotations. 


PALMYRA. 


Palmyra was built ona fertile spot in the midst of adesert; and its name had re- 
ference to the multitude of palm trees by which the city was surrounded.”’—It is 
justly celebrated for the extent and magnificence of its ruins. 


How art thou fallen, mighty one! 
Queen of the desert’s arid brow! 

The evening’s shade, the morning’s sun, 
Rest only on thy ruins now. 

Thine hour is o’er, thy glory’s done, 
A dreary waste thy charms endow! 


In thy proud days thou seem’ dst a star, 
Amidst a desert’s sullen gloom, 

Shedding thy radiance afar 
O’er nature’s solitary tomb. 

But time, whose gentlest touch can mar, 
Hath sear’d thy tall palmetoe’s bloom. 


The shouts of joy—the voice of mirth, 
That waked to life thy marble domes: 
Thy crowded marts—thy peopled earth— 

Thy sculptur’d halls, and sacred homes, 
Aresilent now. Thy faded worth 
A barren wilderness entombs. 


The savage beast hath made his lair, 

Where pomp and power once held their sway; 
And Silence, with a fearful air, 

Sits darkly brooding o’er decay: 
And marble fanes, divinely fair, 

Have bowed beneath thine evil day. 
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Round polish’d shafts the ivy twines 
A wreath funereal for thy fate; 

And through thy temples’ broken shrines 
The moaning wind sweeps desolate. 

But the mild star of evening shines 
Benignly o’er thy fallen state. 


Oh, how thy silence chills the heart 
Of the lone traveller, whose tread 

Ts o’er the fragments of thine art, 
Thou wondrous City of the Dead! 


Thy glory cannot yet depart, 
Though all of life hath from thee fled. 


A correct idea may be formed from the above pruductions, of 
the character of Mr. Little’s mind, and the general tone of his 
writings. Very great poetical capacity, I do not claim to have 
been his. His gift was not genius, but talent, according to the re- 
cent and proper distinction made between these two qualities. 
His poetry more resembles that of James Montgomery than any 
other—not only in its themes, and the vien of pure and quiet 
thought and christian reliance and resignation that pervades it, but 
in all its outward features. His spirit was kindred to that of the 
Sheffield bard; and had he been spared, to try his wing at a con- 
tinuous flight, I not only believe that it would have sustained him, 
but that he would have produced something, which should not 
have been an honor to his name alone, but to his country. As it 
was, he was snatched away in the very prime of life, ere his pow- 
ers had been at all tested; and all that he left behind him must per- 
ish soon, and be forgotten—all, but what is better than the relicks 
of ambition, better than greatness, or power, or fame—acoop 


NAME. 
W. D. G. 





IS IT POSSIBLE? 


‘It is really astonishing, indeed it is uncle, that you will still 
persist in paying such distressing attention to that old simpering 
marigold, Miss puckermouth Sally Munard—and that too when— 
‘Stop—stop—stop—stop—stop’—said uncle Jerry, ‘not quite so 
fast my dear, not quite so fast, ifyou please my pretty Miss Prate. 
Children you know dear’-—O I know all about that uncle—but 
hear me a word or two, come here and sit down while I talk to 


you a little.’ : 

Cousin Julia took hold of her uncle’s arm and led him to the 
sofa, for she well knew that he would never hear a word while up- 
on his feet, as in that situation, he was always wound up, and rea- 
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dy to strike at the least touch upon the spring of his loquacity, 
when he would rattle away like the running down of an old time 
piece, but when seated he was as quiet and docile as a tamed tiger. 
Uncle Jeremiah Touchstone sat down. a 

‘Indeed uncle, I don’t see how any man with any spirit or man- 
liness about him, can stoop to go courting after women that receive 
particular attentions from other men. I wouldn’t, if I werea 
man.’ 

‘Hem!’ said uncle Jerry, and laid his cane down upon the sofa, 
a sure sign of resignation and perfect submission. 

‘What would you think, uncle, if I were to tell you that Miss 
Sally Munard, was not only receiving very delightful attentions 
from somebody else, but that she was going to be married next F'ri- 
day evening” : 

‘Isit possible!’ Uncle Jerry was never excited while seated. 

‘And that you had an invitation to the wedding” 

‘Is it possible’! 

‘Possible? to be sure it’s possible, and sv you may be con- 
vinced.’ 

Uncle Jerry had planted his cane on the floor, and was on his 
feet, which he made immediate use of in conveying himself out of 
the room in great haste, just as if something had happened. 

‘John.’ 

‘Ma’m.’ 

‘Where’s Mr. Touchstone?’ 

‘Gone Ma’m.’ 

‘Gone where, John” 

‘Don’t know ma’m; I saw him git into the coach jist now, but 
he did’nt say nothin’ to nobody where he was goin.’ 

‘Goody, goody!’ shouted my sweet cousin Julia, and she clapped 
her hands, cut a Celesteana, and skipped to the door singing, 
‘come haste to the wedding,’ which was a very strange move- 
ment as it appeared to me. 

‘What zs the matter Julia?’ 

‘I know. I know! The door was closed. 

Reader, I think you never knew my uncle Jerry—if so I think 
you never will, poor fellow, he’s gone the way of all Eve’s progeny ; 
his bones lie in the old Presbyterian burying ground, and his 
spirit—he was a good man, reader.—But I feel unable to represent 
him to you ina manner that will enable you to see him as * was 
at the time I wish to introduce him to youe He was a small man, 
with a small mouth, a small nose, and small eyes, which latter 
he would half cover with his well sheltered eye-lids, and glance 
round with the rapidity and likeness of a bright water bead twink- 
ling on the apron of a falling stream. And then he had a curl and 
fixedness about his mouth which marked his decision and resolution; 
while the snapping of his eyebrows, and the velocity with which 
he would twirl his buck-handled cane round, evinced his restlessness 

47 
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and irritability; though he never was known to lose his temper or 
use harsh expressions towards those with whom he had dealings. 
He was moderately wealthy, of good habits, and a bachelor of 
fifty, careless, jovial and kind, at the same time calculating, deci- 
sive and of an acute sensibility. Such he was at the time I re- 
fer to. And he had but one trouble; and that was his bachelorship, 
over which he would heave many a sigh; particularly on Sunday 
evenings, when he would sit at his parlor window, beholding the 
lads and lasses, young menand maidens of the town, perambulating 
in their clean Sunday-go-to-meetings, in many a stray couple; and 
the more dignified matrons and fathers, that were to be seen walking 
leisurely along the green grass foot paths, leading, occasionally, 
a little rosy-cheeked curly headed tattler by the hand, dressed in 
white frocks, ruffled pantalettes and blue sun bonnets. These 
sights moved Uncle Jerry’s tender heart, and his bosom would 
heave asl have said, with many a troublesome sigh, and then he 
would shut up his eyes, lay his forehead on the head of his cane, 
and think—think soberly, seriously, of taking to himself one of 
those comforts of human nature. And then he would cast about 
him, and think farther, of who, when, where, and then again he 
would sigh, which would cause him to look up again, and his gaze 
would fix upon the interesting sights before him. But finding such 
sights, and such reveries though pleasingly disagreeable, rather un- 
profitable, as they left himunsatisfied; at last after due deliberation, 
he fixed his gaze upon Miss Sally Munard, a notable and worthy 
spinster, of the witching age of only forty, the marigold pucker- 
mouth aforesaid, with whom Uncle Jerry had somehow contriv- 
ed to scrape acquaintance. 

There lived at the house and under the guardianship of 
this same Sarah,a young and fair maiden, an exceeding pretty girl, 
interesting and attractive, sought after by afew bold adventurers, 
known and admired by many an amiable creature, the chosen one 
of my happy friend Sanders Williams. Upon this good fellow, 
better than whom,! have not on my list of acquaintances, Miss Sarah 
kept, for some cause unknown, an evil eye, and perceiving cer- 
tain indications of great good feeling between him and Mary Ev- 
ans, resolved to crush the growing intimacy that was rapidly com- 
ing toa crises. ‘To this end she kept Mary closely confined, and 
almost constantly under her eye; which every young lady will of 
course declare to be exceedingly cruel and unjust. And farther, 
not satisfied with this precautionary arrangement, she induced 
Uncle Jerry, who was a frequent visiter at ner house, and would 
do anything she desired, to keep as close a watch over the person 
and liberty of young Sanders, his ward. So you see reader, how 
these two were situated and distressed—now read what follows. 

Miss Sarah Munard,as was her custom, was sitting in her par- 
lor, solus; expecting a visit from Mr. Jeremiah Touchstone, busy- 
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ing her skinny fingers meanwhile, with turning over an old port-folio 
of drawings, which in heropinion, finally established her taste for 
the fine arts. Her thoughts were of course, where every sensible 
person would suppose them to be, and sensible I know you are, 
good reader, by your patronage of this excellent ‘Journal.’ 

‘1 want to know—do come in—my dear Julia—my heart! how 
frightened you look! now Julia none of your tricks.’ 

‘O Miss Sarah’! Kindly. 

‘O Julia! what!’ Sorrowfully. 

‘Uncle Jerry.” Tenderly. 

‘O no.’ Mournfully. 

‘O yes, but it’s a fact, uncle Jerry’s gone off, nobody knows 
where.’ 

‘No Julia! O!—but what of it? 

‘Why he’s gone off because he understood that you were going 
to be married to somebody else.’ 

‘O slander abominable!—but what’s that to me Julia?’ 

‘O nothing—but’— 

But Miss Sarah was gone, and cousin Julia, was left alone in her 
glory; which I am sure she felt heartily. My dear cousin was a 
girl of sense, and she knew how to move and regulate human na- 
ture, almost as she willed, wherever she found it, and could manage 
every one just about to please herself. Witha merry heart she 
started home, and with a flash of triumphant exultation, for which 
the reader will hearafter be able to account, she saw Miss Munard’s 
carriage pass up the road, and she well knew who was in it. 

All was brilliant and gay, in uncle Jerry’s large parlor that 
evening, for there were gathered the young and the handsome, the 
beau and the bell, of the town of Blank; and music and merry-making 
were listened to with great symtoms of delight by the numerous 
groups of boys and girls, gathered upon the adjacent green. 
And there were too the matron and the middle aged, joining in the 
happiness of all present, and there was seen also the clergyman, 
who wore a happy smile upon his countenance, that derogated not 
from his dignity, or the characteristic sobriety of his holy office. 
And there were two that joined hand’s in his presence—and there 
was heard in the silence of the moment the voice of prayer, and the 
promise to love, to honor, to cherish, to obey, the affectionate bless- 
ing, and the fatherly or perhaps brotherly advice; and then some 
sweet voices in a song.—And again the merry laugh, and the lively 
chit-chat, and the shout and the cheer from the rattlesome groups 
on the green. The why and the wherefore of all this rea- 





der, can’t you guess it? Sandy Williams and Mary Evans were 
married, as they deserved to be; notwithstanding the arrangements 
and exertions to the contrary, of my uncle and Miss Sarah Munard, 
who would no doubt have gone intohysterics, conniption fits, or some 
such flurry had she known of the proceedingsat the time. But m 

blessed little cousin Julia had fixed it completely, and they both 
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went off as I have related; forgetting in their agitation the 
objects of their especial care—who were thus left to act their 
pleasure: and they improved the opportunity, as what young 
lady or fellow, would not. I might here say something very 
pretty about caged birds, confined deers and so on, but I have’nt 
time, which I much regret. , 

Two weeks had passed happily away, and a pleasant company 
had gathered at uncle Jerry’s house conducted by lady Williams, 
(the ladies should always be masters of ceremony in such asem- 
blies) and all was happiness and good will. 

‘John! John!! John!!! 

‘Sir, yes sir!! coming!!! 

‘Here—take in my baggage—who are all these in the house John” 

‘He! he—he!’ 

‘Speak sir—what are you giggling at? 

‘Some of Master a te pent sir—he—he"’ 

‘Why bless you dear uncle is it you—why how you look—where 
have you been—O dear, how strange you have acted.’ 

‘Is it possible?—but Julia, who have you got in there?’ 

‘O some very agreeable company, come in and see, I have news 
for you.’ 

‘Is it possible ?” 

‘Sandy! girls! here—come and see who’s come back!’ 

‘Mr. Touchstone your most obedient.’ ‘Why Mr. Touchstone 
how do you do!’ ) 

‘Well.’ Uncle Jerry was seated— 

‘And where have you been?’ 

‘A broad.’ 

‘And what possessed you to go off so strangely?” 

He was on his feet, and about to run down, when who should 
be seen but Miss Sarah Munard, streaming into the room with the 
majestic swell of an empress. Uncle Jerry pulled out his hand- 


kerchief and sat down. 
‘Good day, Miss Munard,’ said Sanders, with the greatest 


manifestation of joy. 

‘I’m well enough, I heard that Mary was here.’ Quite solemn. 

‘Ah! indeed, allow me to interrupt you a moment by intro- 
ducing to you Mrs. Williams, my wife.’ 

‘Your wife! your, you?” Miss Sarah sat down, Uncle Jerry 
said nothing, looked nothing, cared nothing—though under other 
circumstances he would not have been indifferent. 

‘Mr. Touchstone? 


‘Miss Munard!’ 
‘Is this the return of the confidence and trust I have placed in 


you? that all my plans are thwarted and destroyed through your 
negiecnees ) 
ncle Jeremiah jumped up. 
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‘Dont consider myself at all responsible, ma’am, not atall. I 
have been imposed upon, insulted, abused, and I am glad at what 
has happened for my friend Mr. Williams. I have made dis- 
coveries ma’m, and I shall preserve my honor ma’m, and sub- 
mit to no more such impositions—and’— 

‘O now uncle, you talk strangely.’ 

‘It’s not strange, it’s wisdom, it’s truth, and I refer to you to 
sustain me in what I say.’ 

‘Me! uncle?’ 

‘Yes you, Julia, for to you I am indebted for the information 
that opened my eyes, and enabled me to escape further insults.’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t understand, uncle; I never toldyou a word that 
would so change your opinion of Miss Munard.’ 

‘What! did’nt you tell me, that she was courted by some one 
else, and was going to be married, and that I had an invitation? 
And was I to submit to such insult?’ 

‘I never told you so in the world, uncle!’ 

‘Is it possible!’ and uncle Jerry sat down. 

‘No I certainly never did. Now let me refresh your memory. 
I asked vou, only, what you would think if it were the case, and 
you asked if it was possible, and | told you it was possible; and so 
it was, but still it was only possible, not true. And then you ran 
off, and have been hiding yourself ever since—only think of it.’ 

‘And wasn’t there any such invitation? 

‘No indeed.’ 

‘Nor any courting?’ 

‘No, that there wasn’t,’ said Miss Sarah and unfolded her hand- 
kerchief. 

‘Is it possible!’ said uncle Jerry. 

‘Well girls, let’s go, and Julia led the party intoanother room. 
What happened exactly between the two at that time, I never 
asked, but I remember that Sarah Munard was long my most wor- 
thy aunt Sally, and that Julia is full of the joke about Sandy’s 
getting married ‘so slick,’ and all from uncle Jerry’s habitual ex- 
clamation, ‘ Is it possible.’ 


Columbus, O. J. W. W. 


AN ESSAY ON USURY AND CURRENCY. 


Tue inventive genius of man has done more, within the last twen- 
ty years, to promote the fine arts, than the same genius has done 
in all past time before, reckoning from the time of Christ. But as 
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much cannot be said of improvements in the knowledge of political 
economy; on the contrary, it is much to be feared that Ricardo, 
Say, Malthus, and others, who have written upon the science of 
political economy, have not only failed in imparting to mankind, ad- 
ditional useful knowledge, but that they are far behind Adam Smith, 
who wrote so long ago as 1778, and from whom they seem to 
be little more than copyists. Itis not intended here to review the 
works of these modern authors upon a science, useful in every de- 
partment of human life; but as the laws against usury may be con- 
sidered, as all nations have hitherto considered them of vital im- 
portance to every community, and as the times are fruitful of 
authors, who are laboring to demonstrate that money should be 
likened to all other property, and that those who possess it, should 
be permitted to use it without legal restraints; a fit occasion is pre- 
sented to shew, if it can be shewn, that such opinions, if tolerated 
by law, must necessarily lead to wide spread ruin, as well to na- 
tions, as to individuals. , 

That money is property, all ought to admit; and if it were no 
more than property, perhaps the arguments of those who advocate 
a removal of all legal restraints upon the use of it, might be found 
to be solid and unanswerable; but money is something more than 
property; it is not only property, but it is the measure by which 
the value ofall other property is ascertained. It is this which con- 
stitutes the great distinguishing quality of money, as property, when 
compared with other property, and it is believed that all the errors 
which have arisen, have been caused by overlooking this great 
difference between money and other property. 

Those who have paid attention to this subject and to the argu- 
ments of the opposite sides, will no doubt perceive, that it is those 
who have minutely examined and analyzed, those who have had 
practice in mercantile transactions, who are the unspected advo- 
cates of equal rights, and conversant with the nature and foun- 
dations of property, who are opposed to usury. The advo- 
cates of this abrogation of restraints on the rent of money, that is, 
the advocates of usury, will upon examination, be found to be men, 
actuated by vanity, by adesire to be singular, to be the leaders 
of novelty, or to assimilate themselves with some men of a like 
character, who have, by adventitious circumstances, obtained a 
name; but it will be found that few men of real experience in bu- 
siness, have entered the lists of those who are the advocates of 
usury; though theorists without number, may be found advocating 
the free use of money, as of other property. Still candor requires 
the admission that celebrated names may be found on both sides of 
the question; yet every thing but reason and arguument may be 
found in the writings of those who advocate usury. 

The question of usury, after all, depends upon the nature and 
purpose of money, and though we in America and in Europe may 
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suppose ourselves superior to all the world in knowledge of philoso- 
phy; yet upon the use and value of money, we are much inferior 
to another quarter of the globe. 

The knowledge of Asiatic history, is making rapid progress, 
through the activity of the English in India. In France,as well as 
in every other part of the world, this matrix of science and phi- 
losophy is little known, comparatively; and among us in Ameri- 
ca, it is yet inembroy. Governedby no other rule, than the de- 
termination to be prolix, rather than obscure,a few facts may be 
stated, which go to overthrow many opinions that are received as 
truths, in order to reach the source of the subject. 

We owe to Asia the most important of the practical as well as 
the mathematical sciences. Europe has claimed of these more than 
her right, and transferred to other nations the merit of sciences, 
which really belong to the Hindoos. Among these, are the mathe- 
matical sciences, and the elegant and profound power of the ana- 
lytical language, called Algebra, which, either ignorance or injus- 
tice, has given to the Arabians, by whom — and the mathe- 
matical sciences, were obtained from the Bramins. It is from 
the same people that the principles of money as a measure, and an 
eqvivalent were derived. 

The history of Greece will shew, that the great philosopher Py- 
thagoras, derived his knowledge, or rather his theory, of the so- 
lar system, from the Bramins; from whom also, the Egyptians, the 
Hewbrews, the Greeks, and the Arabians, derive their mythology, 
their philosophy, their grammar, their rhetoric, their banking, their 
bonds of credit, their mortgage, their post notes and drafts, their 
respondentia and bottomry upon ships, their brokerage, and their 
usury, and the laws that restrained interest upon money, for the 
purpose of protecting labor and industry from oppression; and to 
protect the property of the weak from the potency of the covetous, 
the avaricious, the idle, and the unfeelingly luxurious. In Tyre and 
Sidon, in Carthage, in Alexandria, in Athens, in Rhodes and Cy- 
prus, in Rome, in Judea, and among the Italian states of the mid- 
dle ages, will be found the regular chain of descent, of those laws 
and usages, which the Hans-Towns adopted; which Genoa, and 
Pisa, and the Lombards and Guelphs received and transmitted, 
with their decline, to Holland, France, Portugal, Spain, and ulti- 
mately to England. 

The period at which money was first established, is anterior to 
all know history;—in the most ancient of all records, which is 
that of the Hindoos, money is mentioned, as a thing immemorial ;— 
and gold and silver as the material, with unequal weights, of pro- 
portional value, very inconsiderably differing from the nominal 
values and proportions which they bear at this day in India and 
China. Whatever may be said, therefore, of Jewish Grecian, or 
Roman law, as it relates to money, as found in the several histories, 
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must be traced up to the same original fountain, and the uniformity 
has prevailed down to the present time, throughout ages, beyond 
the measure of common chronology, and in every commercial na- 
tion that has existed, either in ancient or modern times. Here, 
alone it has been attempted to be madea subject of rash legislation; 
by men, whoare, in general, without experience, or any other 
guide than egotism; and the evils, which contributed much to the 
overthrow of Roman liberty, are thus attempted to be realized, 
without any one motive of public benificence,and ata period when,— 
in the United States at least,—there is but little money to lend. It 
is lamentable to think of such blindness, made manifest by the 
plainest facts upon the records of all history, as well ancient as 
modern. About the year 1819, there was in the United States, a 
circulation of more than two hundred millions of dollars of paper 
currency, and at that time, it was ascertained by Congress that 
there was not more than twelve millions of money in the country: 
yet it was at such a time that rash, and inexperienced men, calling 
themselves political economists, chose to introduce a new princi 
ple in public legislation, which can be called by no other name 
than experiment; condem ned hitherto by every enlightened com- 
munity, and which if found by practice, to be erroneous, admits 
of no correction, until wide spread ruin shall everywhere be seen. 
With a circulation of more than two hundred millions of dollars 
in a country where only one hundred millions are necessary, and 
where the money of the country bears a proportion of only twelve- 
and-a-half per cent to the whole amount of necessary currency, and 
of only siz per cent to the actual circulation; it requires no unusu- 
al degree of knowledge and skill, in the science of political econo- 
my, to forsee that a scene of distress will sooner or later take 
place, which must cause a ruinous decline in the value of property 
of every description, and consequently a demand for money, which 
will enable those who possess it, to obtain for it any interest that 
might be demanded, however ruinous it might prove to the bor- 
rower. Yet,it was at such a time, when depreciation of proper- 
ty, when bankruptcy and lost credit, were every where in pros- 
pect, that mere speculators conceived, and inexperienced politicians 
supported, the plan of removing all legal restraints upon the use of 
money, the effect of which would be to open the maw of avarice, 
and thus add to calamities already too heavy to be endured. Hol- 
land for a long time, exhibited tothe world the finest specimens 
of financial talents. Under the practical ma.agement of money, 
by her enlightened politicians and merchants, she reached an en- 
viable point of wealth, which made her rank among the first, if 
not the very first commercial nation on earth. Her laws regulat- 
ing interest were once as high as eight per cent. it was however 
gradually reduced until it settled down to the low rate of three 
per cent. Kvidence of this may be found in various works, but 
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more particularly in a work published by the celebrated Sir Josian 
Cuixp, entitled ‘New Discourses on Trade,’ from the 4th London 
edition of which, page 64, the following quotation is made: ‘There 
were formerly laws in Holland, reducing interest to eight per cent, 
then to siz and afterwards to five per cent. perannum; since then 
(1655) interest was reduced to four per cent. and ever since that 
time to three; which gradual and successive abatement of interest, 
occasioned her great riches.’ These historical facts are mentioned 
here with a view to correct the erroneous opinions entertained by 
some that the low rate at which money has been borrowed in Hol- 
land, is mainly attributable to the low rate of interest fixed by law, 
from which, it is deducted that,if there were nolaws regulating inter- 
est, money could be had still lower, or in other words, if men were 
allowed to make their own bargains about interest, without restraint 
by law, the price of money wouldeverywhere fall. Such a deduction, 
from such premises, does not seem to be warranted; and the least. 
attention to the money system of Holland will shorw that, in that 
country, there is little or no occasion for laws, against usury, for 
the profound and successful arrangement of the bank of Amster- 
dam, in all its practical operations, rendered usury laws totally in- 
applicable. The mark Banco of Holland, which was the unit of 
commercial computation of value, was neither a gold or silver coin; 
it was a mere arithmetical unit, having relation only to a given 
weight of gold or silver, being itself only a written acknowledg- 
ment of a deposit made in the bank, or many marks Banco which 
were computed, by an established standard in the bank, and from 
which the bank never departed; so that its very immobility, gave 
to it that certainty which made it the standard of value, for a long 
time, throughout Europe; while the bank itself derived all the pro- 
fits that grew out of the fluctuation of exchange in commercial 
transactions, in times of plenty and of scarcity; in warand in peace, 
and in all the vicisitudes of the metals themselves. Usury laws 
therefore could not apply to coins, when there were none, and the 
receipts of the bank for deposits, were a merchantable article, 
to which no price could, of right, be fixed by law. Those who 
are unacquainted with these facts, are not more excusable on that 
account, because a little research would enable them to find them, 
since they are of record in some of the early and celebrated au- 
thors on political economy, and by none are they more clearly 
set forth than by sir Josiah Child, whose book has just been refer- 
red to. Thus, it will be seen, that the laws of Holland not only 
restrained interest, but that interest was successively reduced, 
until it was placed at three per cent.,and that the able writer, just 
quoted, who was one of the founders of the stupendous machine- 
ry of British policy, attributes the wealth of the Dutch, to those 
very abatements of interest, which the friends of usury are labor- 
48 
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ing to unloose, to the unbridled and unfeeling rapacity of the most 
degrading of the human passions—avarice. 4 

In noticing the managment of currency, by the Bank of Am- 
sterdam, the single object has been to shew, that the Dutch, who 
were the most successful money deales in the world, so conducted 
their financial operations, as to make usury laws wholly unneces- 
sary; and having introduced this Bank, some further notice of its 
practical operations may be useful in the full development of the 
subject now under discussion. 

It was the unvarying and unchanging value of the Mark Banco 
which gave it certainty, and this certainty gave it confidence and 
currency; so that both sellers and buyers felt. the advantages con- 
sequent upon such a state of things. Certainty makes one of the 
ingredients which constitute intrinsic worth; gold and silver derive 
their great value from the certainty of ther value, and itis this cir- 
tainty which gives them the character of an universal measure and 
equivalent in exchange. Divest money of this certainty, by any 
means whatever, in any country, and it will disappear in such coun- 
try, and wander about, until it finds a place where its value has an 
invariable certainty. 'The Bank of Amsterdam received the pre- 
cious metals in every form which they can be made to bear, but 
when the precious metals were once received, they were never Iis- 
sued by the Bank inthe form of money. The consequence was 
that. the Bank profited alike by abundance or scarcity of gold and 
silver. 
, The following concise history of the principle which secured 
these advantages to the Bank, may serve to illustrate some of the 
views presented in this article. A pound weight of gold was first 
divided into as many marks, as bore an average proportion to the 
standard of coinsin Europe. Silver was divided according to its 
proportional value, and the amount being once determined to be 
so much of either metal, the deposite was made under the perfect 
assurance (which was never violated) of obtaining as many marks 
banco as the metals were ‘worth when deposited. When deposites 
were made, a credit was given on the Bank books to him who 
made it, and a certificate of the deposite was given at the same 
time, which cirtificate operated as a draft of credit,and was always 
of free circulation at par value, sometimes of more value than the 
metals themselves. Whenever the rise of the cirtificate over the 
value of metal took place, the Bank purchased gold and silver as 
merchandize; and when the metals rose in value, they would sell 
again, thus securing to themselves a profit in either vicissitude. 
They were always ready to seil the metals at the rated value of 
the mark banco, which was never below, though frequently above 

ar, when payment was made for them in the precious metals. 
This infalible certainty in the value of the mark banco, constitut- 
ed the stability and perfection of the Bank; and as they issued 
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no notes to supplant money, nor issued coin of any kind, there 
was no need of usury laws any longer. 

Certainty is the foundation of value, and peculiarly so, in relation 
to goldand silver, for all nations receive them, as an equivalent 
for commodities of any kind, and, with very inconsiderable differ- 
ence in the relative values of the two metals. This knowledge ot 
their universal currancy and acceptance, constitutes certainty and 
certainty, constitutes unchanging value—hence gold and silver are 
sought after by all nations. 

It requires a cool determination of the mind to examine the 
ground on which certainty of value rests. ‘The loose notions of 
miscellaneous reading will not serve; it is most exact and strict 
reasoning by analysis, that leads to its clear and satisfactory com- 
prehension. By no means can it be so well examined, as by com- 
paring it with, and placing it on the same ground of our weights 
and measures. Letit be supposed that all the names and articles 
of weights, extent and capacity,have no existence; that pound, yard, 
or pint, are terms of mere sound, without any other idea attach- 
edto them; and that money is in the same situation, or undiscover- 
ed; such a state of things from necessity, would beget barter. 
Let it next be supposed, that we are going to market to obtain 
some article of necessity, and that these articles cannot be dis- 
pensed with—money having no certain value or name attached to 
it, and no weights or measures being known, we should be compell- 
ed to barter by guess, or go without our necessary supplies; we 
want cloth, but we have no name for quantity, nor imstrument 
with which to ascertain by measurement what quantity Is xvanted, 
for there is no denominate idea of quantity; we find indeed ‘that 
we want something, but how much, we cannot say, for there are né 
weights or measures. An ingenious people have transmitted to 
posterity, some thousands of years ago, the ideas of proportional 
quantities,in forms and proportions; the same nation which gave 
the true ideas of the solar system to Pythagoras and other Greeks, 
gave also, Algebra, Mathematics, weights, and measures. They 
discovered the simple principle that, to be assured of what we re- 
ceive or give, we must fix upon some rule to determine quantity 
with cirtainty; there arose, however, deviation; the vessel which 
contained an exact pound, had a name given to it; but other na- 
tions called a vessel which contained only half as much, by the 
same name; the pint of England, for example, is a pound weight, 
in general articles, but the Scots’ pint, is perhaps, more than dou- 
ble as much. The same disproportion arose in relation to mea- 
sures of length, and those disproportions arising from deviations 
from a common standard, produced loss or gain to buyers and 
sellers. To prevent this, and to assure certainty, nations establish- 
ed an uniform standard of weights and measures; so that a pound, 
or yard, was known to signify the same idea, and the same mea 
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sure. The-object is certainty, in quantity and measure; skz/l cau 
determine quality. But these proportions though they simplified 
barter, by uniformity of measures, were still subject to inconven- 
ence, from the bulk of articles, their liability to waste or loss by 
transport; and by the necessity of travelling to the places of pro- 
duct and bargaining, before the articles to be bartered were reci- 
procally delivered. Profound wisdom, after great experience, de- 
vised the expedient which saved those journies, prevented loss of 
time and waste,and presented to the producer the'time, when he 
should or should not purchase, and yet be always certain of ob- 
taining whatever should be necessary to his wants—that should 
enable him to do without large warehouses, or extra barns, and 
which should give him the facility of contaming, within a few in- 
ches of a box, the value of his whole year’s production. 

This was money. ‘The !aw-giver said, here is one ounce of gold, 
and here is sixteen ounces of silver: these two bodies are metals, 
they are indestructable by fire: they neither rust or produce of- 
fensive odors: they are useful, but so unequally abundant, that one 
part of gold is of as much value as sixteen parts of silver; they 
are ductile and beautiful, and desired by all persons, on account 
of their properties. As all desire them, they are exactly fitted to 
serve the same ends, in measuring values, as the measures of capa- 
pacity, in ascertaining quality. Let the ounce of gold bea stand- 
ard of value, and let sixteen ounces of silver, be equi! to one 
ounce of gold: Let these quantities and their proportions of grains 
be the signs, and measures, and equivalents, of all commodities; 
and of each other in exchange. ‘Thus, what is called par of ez- 
change, was first established, for there is no other par than_ this, 
that one ounce of gold or silver, is of the same value every where. 

But in process of time, the silver was clipped, and it was also 
debased, and loss by clipping diminished the amount, both of silver 
and gold, in circulation: to prevent this, coins were invented, and 
in order to call in the aidof religion to law, devices were stamped 
upon them, being cmbiems, corresponding with ideas of things 
more rare and scirce; suchas the cow, the sheep, the eagle, the 
snake, the lion, the elephant, &c. The quantity of the precious 
metals was, for a time, procisimed, in order to insure cera, and 
the ounce was portioned into larger or smaller pieces for conve- 
nience and other purposes. To Asia, is due the credit of invent 
ing coins, and from her all nations have drawn the principles of 
making them, and their laws; with modifications suited toman, 2S 
his mind advanced in knowledge and wisdom. i xperience and 
knowledge have taught nations, the necessity and the manner of 
guarding] against debasement of coins, they have protected the 
edges by milling, and they have established the unity of the mint 
as a sovereign right; because it is essential that there sheuld be 
uniformity of guality and purity, guaranteed by society, in that ar- 
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ticle, which is the sign of property, the equivalent of property, 
and the measures of all values of property. 'To debase it, is to de- 
fraud; not because 2 man who has an eagle of gold, for which he 
gave property, has no right to it; for his right to the eagle is indis- 
putable as his right to any other property; but the eagle is a coin 
not to be eaten, or worn, as ahat or a coat; it is the sign and se- 
eurity which the state has established, whereby all values, are ascer- 
tained with certainty; to the owner it is no value, beyond the va- 
lue of the metal, and he may, if he please, lock it up in his closet, 
or melt it forhis use; in either case the value is the same, it will 
pay for a hat, or a coat or food; and so will the melted metal or 
bullion; though it will no longer, in that state possess the guarantee 
of the State for its purity, which will diminish the value of the 
bullion, because it is uncertain; without assaying the degree of pu- 
rity it consists of, and this process must be paid for, so that the 
bullion incurs this drawback to the owner from its value. 

This historical view brings money to that state of society in 
which we nowexist. ‘The possessors of the precious metalsare called 
rich, because these metals command all thmg necessary, or desira- 
ble in human life; but these metals a/one procure nothing: they 
are themselves the products of labor, from the toil and miser 
which extracts them from the mine to their transformation dirough 
the dies of ihe engraver. They owe their intrinsic qualities to 
nature, but their wse to society—out of society coin is a mere bauble; 
neither coi, nor the precious metals, in any form, can be said to 
be of the first value or highest consideration; among mankind any 
where they are only valuable because they will procure those things, 
without which, human nature cannot exist; and this value has 
been attached to them by the common consent of all the civilized 
world. Bread-stuffs, for example, are far more valuable than coin, 
because nature subsists on food, and cannot live on coin alone— 
‘hough coin may be used in procuring bred-stufis. But suppose 
two individuals should be cast upon a desolate and sterile islands 
the one having with him one thousand pounds of bread, the other 
having with him one thousand British sovereigns; which of these 
two individuals would be able to preserve lite longest? All will 
adit tiat he who had the bread would live long after the other 
had perished; and yet the individual who possessed the coin would 
be calied rich, wiilst the otier weuid be denominated poor: this 
simple illustration shews that neither money nor the precious, me- 
tals, are,by xalure, valuable, they are only so by man, for com- 
mon convenience, and to facilitate commerce and exchange. A 
man with plenty of bread-stuil, may live, through a long life, though 
he may never be able to shew adollar’s worth of precious metals 
in any form; whilst the man who has millions about him of the 
precious metals, but hus nothing about him to eat, will soon perish 
amidst all his wealth. It is obvious then, that the precious metals 
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have no superior yalueattached to them by nature, and that all 
the value which they possess has been given to them by man. 
Gold and silver estimated at nearly the same value by every na- 


.tion, where legal value is attached to them at all, and their relative 


value may be seen from the following established rates: In France, 
one ounce of gold is estimated at the mint, at 164 ozs. of silver; 
in Spain, at 16 ozs.; in Portugal, at 16 ozs.; in Holland, at 14 70- 
100 ozs.; in Hamburg, at 14 90-00 ozs.; in Genoa, at 15 54-100 
ozs.; in Naples, at 15 ozs.; in Venice, at 14 90-100 ozs.; in Leg- 
horn, 14 50-100 ozs.; and in London, at 15 1-5 ozs. Though the 
variation in some of these instances, may, in the concerns of a 
nation, or in large dealings, amount to a great sum, yet the differ- 
ence between loss and gain, is really so small and the operations 
of exchange so well understood, that in the end, all things con- 
sidered commercial facilities and mutual advantages are promted, 
by the known and well settled value, attached to gold and silver, 
bythe laws of commercial ‘nations; for afterall, one ounce of silver 
for another, or one ounce of gold for another, is only par of ex- 
change; all others are facticious and false, used by ignorance or by 
artifice. 

The precious metals are universally received, at a medium of 
the rates before enumerated, all over the earth; they possess prop- 
erties that have an acknowledged value, and a measure by which, 
it is at once understood, both in purchase and sale, the proportion 
of gold and silver which is bought or given for any and every oth- 
er commodity. 

Suppose silver coin be debased, by adding one-fourth of an 
ounce of copper, and taking one-fourth, of an oz. of pure silver 
in its place, or suppose it should be declared by law, that one ounce 
of silver shall, in future, be deemed equal to five quarters, when 
given in exchange for goods, is the ounce of the first proposition 
of equal value with itself, before that quarter was taken away, and 
replaced by copper? or, would the ounce declared by law, which 
contained only four parts, be of equal value with thet which 
contains five parts? These questions, answer themselves; for, if 
the pure silver be the thing valuable, the copper cannot be of equal 
value; nor can the ounce be any more efficient than four unshared 
loaves would be, to feed five men, one of whom had neither loaf 
nor share. 

The great principles which materially belong to, and influence 
the judgement, in deciding upon the nature and character of money 
when considered as a medium of exchange, may be found in these 
postulates. 

ist. Money is a standard or measure of value, and it is also an 
equivalent for the amount of any property or commodity o: which 
it is the measure. 

2d. It is universally received, because the pure metal in a cain, 
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is known exactly by its standard; and it is the weight of pure 
metal only, that constitutes its value, the stamp of the state, only 
guaranteeing the coin to be of the stated purity. 

3d. An ounce of gold, or an ounce of silver, is of equal value 
everywhere, or very nearly so; and as this is universally known, 
its credit is co-extensive, asa sure sign, pledge and measure; and 
equivolent everywhere. 
_ 4th. Whatever tends to weaken confidence in these metals, or 
to subtract from the value universally assigned to them, must affect 
that community in which it is perpetrated, not in the mere propor- 
tion of the amount abstracted or withdrawn from its universally ad- 
mitted value, but by an amount of an additional discredit, which 
is an invariable effect of uncertainty in the quality of any com- 
modity. | 

5th. The same necessity exists for a permanent standard of 
value, as of weight or measure: take money and metals away, and 
there isno medium of price; it is only quantitiesof different kinds 
for each other; mere barter; restore money, or the precious metals, 
and the uncertainty of price or value is removed. We know the 
quantity we can procure, of any given or required thing, by know- 
ing the price, when measured by the common standard of 
money. | 

6th. When money is depreciated, by whatever means, all things 
else suffer; where interest is low nation prosper; paper, to a cer- 
tain extent, used for circulation will not affect the value of metalic 
currency: but when the circulation of paper is pushed so far, as to 
greatly exceed the due proportion which it ought to bear to the pre- 
cious metals, great mischief will be produced to society: 1st by the 
estimated difference which will be caused between the metals and 
the paperrepresentative: and, 2ndly, by the depreciation which mo- 
ney itself will undergo. This will be seen by the artificial increase 
of the value of property, produced by an overcharge of paper 
circulation. ‘ 

7th. This artificial state of things will, more or less, affect all 
trades, all industry, all property, for these will be priced, according 
- the hazard of paper, and the uncertainty of obtaining gold and 
silver. 

8th. If interest be high on money, then, if there be no limit 
by law, all who can comma‘id money, will use it for usurious pur- 
poses, and productive industry will be neglected. 

9th If productive industry be neglected, there will soon be an 
overstock of idol consumers, and thus consumption will soon over- 
come production which will cause poverty and emigration, to the 
great injury of the nation. 

These postulate, if true, will be sufficient to determine wise men 
against the practice of usury. The wisdom of those distant ages, 
in which the rate of interest on money was regulated by law, and 
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made criminal, was disigned to keep society in health, for as it is 
with individuals, society to be healthy must employ its faculties in 
activity, and production, or the idlers would destroy more than the 
industrious could produce. 

Usury was considered by the Saxons to be destructive of the 

best interest of the country, and was looked upon as a heinous 
offence: in the reign of Edward the confessor the injury was great- 
ly increased by the extravigance, luxury and corruption of the 
times, and the confessor caused it to be made a criminal offence; 
the punishment was banishment, and forfeiture of goods, Edward 
I. added to these punishments the loss of liberty. 
Henry VII. confirmed the statutes of his predecessors, and further 
provided, that brokers who should be convicted of negotiating 
usurious loans, should stand in the pillory, be imprisoned six 
months, and fined 20 pounds. In the thirty-seventh year of 
Henry VIII. there was much popular clamor against the laws lim- 
iting the rent of money; such perhaps as was made in England 
more recently by Jeremy Bentham, and his proselytes; and such 
was the influence of this clamor that, all laws, limiting interest on 
money, were repealed by statute during that year; the experi 
ment was found to be, (what it will, no doubt always be) injurious 
to public, morals, and destructive of social virtues; added to which, 
trade languished under the operations of repealing statute so ob- 
viously and to so great an extent that in the succeeding reign of 
Edward VI the repealing statute of Henry VIII was repealed, and 
usury was again placed upon the ground, on which it stood before 
the statute was passed. Some time after this statute was pased, indi 
viduals again rose up who renewed the clamor against usury laws, 
maintiaining that every man had aright to do what he pleased with 
his money as well as with any other property which he possessed. 
This complaint had the effect of causing new alterations in the law, 
and by statute 13th, Queen Elizabeth, interest was fixed at 10 per 
cent., but in a short time after it was discovered that among the 
numerous evils which this high interest produced to society, trade 
could not flourish under it, and by statute, passed during the same 
reign, it was reduced to six per cent; and afterwards to five, at 
which it now remains. 

Hence it would seem thatafter many experiments made by Eng- 
land, the most commercial people now know, usury has been 
found injurious as wellas to morals as to trade? and patient reflec- 
tion will convince candid minds that in no state of things ought 
the law to be repealed, which limits the interest on money. When- 
ever the pressure upon society, becomes so great, as to raise the 
rate of interest toa high degree, and causes money to be of more 
annual value than either real property or industry; then, both lands 
and industry are neglected, and both lose much of their value. 
The lands will soon cease to be cultivated by active industry, and 
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consumption will become greater than production, for it must be 
remembered that the idlers consume as much as the workers. Such 
a state of things would in the end, and for a while, require all 4c 
production of a state to feed its population and leave no surplus 
for exportation. Surplus constitutes the wealth of a state, and 
without it, poverty will soon follow, for no people can prosper long, 
if consumption shall exceed production. Purchases must be made, 
to some extent, by every people; and if there be nothing to spare, 
with which to pay for purchases, then comes debt with all its train 
of evils. 

Lands and labor, constitute the capital of every nation, and by 
the application-of the one to the other, wealth is produced. It 
should therefore be the object of legislation, to cause labor and 
lands to be held, as of higher value than money or any thing else; 
and, with this object constantly in view, the cultivation of the 
entire surface of the country, by a judicious application of all its 
labor should be encouraged. If this object can be reached by 
wise laws, then money will soon be held of less value than lands, 
and consequently, instead of being employed in usurious loans to 
the necessitous, it will be regularly used in purchasing new lands; 
which new lands being brought into cultivation, new labor for the 
purpose will be employed, by which, the annual wealth of the 
country will be increased, in the surplus produce of the land. 
This proposition may be illustrated in a more simple form. Let us 
suppose that one half of a community are deeply involved in debt 
to a foreign community, and that the other half are, in part, eas 
in their circumstances, and in part, money Jenders; the one half 
who are necessitous and needy, according to universal rule, are 
unproductive consumers, being constantly engaged in making usu- 
rious contracts with the money lenders, to relieve them from daily 
pressure for money. ‘The money lenders would also, soon become 
unproductive consumers, because they would be absorbed by pro- 
fitable money contracts, that they would find it more profitable to 
sell their money for twenty and thirty per cent. than to employ it 
in purchasing and cultivating the soil; and though it is true that 
such such a state of things must have an end, yet before this would 
happen, poverty must make a deep and ruinous impression upon 
the whole community. Here then we shouldsee a community with 
three-fourths of its members unproductive consumers, whilst the 
other fourth would be employed in making perhaps barely enough 
for their own consumption; nor is this all, the half who are indebt+ 
ed to a foreign community, would by usurious contracts, occasion- 
ally possess themselves of large sums of money, which must ge 
abroad to pay their creditors; and in the end, the community would, 
have among themselves. neither production nor money. How then. 
must they be subsisted? ‘This question is a solemn one, and. admits, 
of but one answer—universal bankruptcy must fall upon them, and 
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they must begin again; but in the mean time, generations may 
have passed through lives of misery, and when death shall over- 
take them, die with the wretched and mortifying feeling of leaving 
a family behind them who may starve, as far as the dying fathers 
‘and husband may know. If these may be some of the consequen- 
ces of encouraging usury by law, how cautious ought legislators to 
be, in giving ear to the mistaken and ill-grounded arguments of un- 
skilful and rash men, who would rush into the wild experiment of 
repealing all the laws restraining the use of money; and that they 
would be some of the consequences, is as clear as any proposition 
which can be advanced. 

If the premises which have been advanced be true, then these 
conclusions follow. Ist. Money will be made by law superior in 
fublic estimation to Jaads. 2d. Lands will gradually decline 
in value, and production will become less than consumption. 
3d. Poverty must soon follow; and 4thly, under such a state of 
i things, the community in which they exist, must become, first 
i wretched, and at last ruined. 

‘The new siate of Alabama tried the policy of permitting the use 
of money without legal restraint; and though it continued but for 
a single year, it is believed that the injurious etlects of the policy 
were so great, that twenty years will be required to wipe them 
away. ‘The holders of money regretted the repeal of the system, or 





} rather the enactment of restraining laws, and boasted that in afew 
years more, they would have owned nearly all the lands in the 
state, provided they had desired to do so. 

if Is it not strange then, with the experience of five thousand years, 
| during which time the wisest and best men of every age and coun- 


4 try have been found in favor of limiting the interest on money by 
law, that there should still be found men, rashenough to contend 
that all restraints upon the use of money by law, should be repeal- 
ed, and that money ought to be sold by its owners for the best that 


a ; ; 

M can be obtained for it?’ Let the expersment be made when and 
| were it may; its immediate or ultimate consequence will be, ruin 
i to the country, and its people. 

ay 

Bs { | — ——< 

a 

a A NEW DISCOVERY. 


: An Italian blacksmith has discovered that, by suspending alength 
‘ of chain to one of the corners of the anvil, by means ofa ring, the 

noise of the hammer may be greatly lessened—it 1s said, almost 
: entirely deadened.—I vote him no thanks for this. Next to the 


it music of the husbandman’s flail, I like the merry sound of the 
a smith’s hammer. The wonderful mechanical genius of this age, 
at} will for the benefit of delicate nerves, produce a clock that shall 
\ strike the hours to admiration, but without causing the least —“— 
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THE FAIR METHODIST. 


As she passed along, all gave her preference, 
And friends there were who knew her well, that said, 
A sweeter one ne’er stood upon the earth, 
Or one more perfect, both in form and face. 
In mental power she did reign a queen, 
And clothed exalted thought in chosen words 
Which melted from her lips like notes of love, 
Poured from the viol forth; and she did move, 
So like athing so unearthly, that the crowd 
In admiration gazed;—and some there were 
Who laid their hands upon her snowy neck 
To find if it was flesh ;—and wondered they 
That such angelic seeming should be found 
Of human ‘ semblence.? 

* Tis all explained in this— 
She wore Religion’s graces,and they gave 
Her heavenly beauty. 


Ir is doubtless true, that amiability of character and disposition 
gives additional charms to personal beauty, and the ‘ female form 
divine’ that bears with it a mind improved, and a heart, whose 
feelings efluse at the bland touches of religion, and sweetly flow 
in channels prepared by virtuous truth,—is elevated far above the 
common area where the crowds contend, and clothed upon with 
panopoly that bids defiance to the vulgar world. Wisdom, is its 
shield and buckler, which like the Zgis of Minerva, is invincible 
and dazzles to defend. 

Ilook upon the pure character of woman, as the jewelry of 
heaven, which if you please, may be gathered in crude condition 
from indiscriminate minds and set in earthly caskets to endure re- 
finement in the crucible of time, where the dross and alloy are re- 
moved, and the gem appears, with exquisite lustre, and is left to 
expand and improve in brilliancy and beauty, to be exalted to a 
higher and holier sphere, where it shall shine forth in the dimless 
splendors of immortality. 

The diamond is a gem, which by common consent seems to be 
distinguished above every other, and held up to universal admira- 
tion; and without doubt this rare jewel has qualities of intrinsic 
excellence, possessed by none of its rivals, which may never be des- 
troyed, but perhaps grow brighter with using, and continue with 
age to be of the same priceless value. So with the spotless fe- 
male character, the fires of trial may not destroy, but lift it up, 
pure as the light of heaven, and fitted for a diamond in the coronal 
of Deity, which would dazzle amid the brightness of His throne. 

Religion seems to be an essential in the formation of woman’s 
character, without which, it is incomplete, and divested of its pro- 
per influence. Purity alone, doth make it a holy thing, and when 
held up in spotless excellence, it is an impersonation of heaven’s 
brightest imagery, and she who wears it, in its full perfection, is 
an embodment of God’s workmanship, that angels may admire, 
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and mankind may look upon with astonishment. How exalted 
was the inspiration of Willis, and how high his conceptions of the 
female character, when he wrote the following stanza? Truly he 
must have thought that religion was every thing to womankind. 





* Love may write 

His name upon her marble brow, 

And linger in her curls of jet, 

The light spring flowers may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet, and yet— 
Without that meeker grace she’d be 

A lighter thing than vanity.’ 


in the summer of ¢ twenty-five or twenty-six,’ I happened to be 
just invalid enough to wish for travel; curiosity, under the dis- 
guise of a slight infirmity, proposed that I should journey North- 
ward;—aye, that potent ruler of the minds and hearts of men, 
curiosity, not only proposed, but decided upon the measure, and 
I was soon after wending my onward way. 

Saratoga was upon the route I had selected, and on the seventh 
day of my snail-gait advance, I came up to those justly celebrated 
sprmgs. Did I say justly celebrated? I will add, they are wor- 
thy of all celebrity, and when our country’s history shall be honor- 
ed with age, they will be searched out on the map of four hemis- 
phere, by the people of other nations, and signalized as the objects 
of their attention, sufficient to influence a journey across the blue 
waters of the proud Atlantic. 

The name of Saratoga, had already been heard, and her renown 
has been talked of in almost every place where the hand of civi- 
lization has refined the manners of mankind, and already distin- 

ished travellers from France and Portvgal, and even from the 
flower of the Appenines in Italy, have loitered there, to bathe their 
brows in the winds of heaven, fresh and free from the bright hills, 
and drink the wholesome waters that ooze in medicinal channels 
through the earth. Saratoga is the Saint Julian of America, where 
the bright and the beautiful from every land, and the gifted and the 
gay, meet together, and as from a proud zone of congregated love- 
liness, radiate such charms as might woo a Savage from his wilds, 
and'bend his lofty spirit.in worship at the shrine of beauty. 

Seldom have | been the witness of a scene as captivating as the 
one which hailed my introduction to the magnificent saloon. It was 
a propitious moment—a slight shower had driven from the flowery 
walks, the sylph-like forms that loved to wander m their scented 
shades, and as if of one mind and heart, and moved by a single 
impulse, all hurried to the great room, which perhaps, may have 
done as much for Saratoga as the virtue of its waters, for these the 
mingling groups full often meet, and tell of benefits received, and 
form alliances, that attract them to the sprmgs again; and verily, 
faiths have been plighted there, that bound the parties in ties of 
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mutual love, some of which death has not yet dissolved, but the 
favored live in peace, and the measure of their happiness is still 
filling, and omen a good old age of joy. Fain would they offer the 
hand of encouragement to those who would imitate their example. 

My feelings upon entering that vestibula of beauty’s temple were 
of an indescribable nature, mingling deep sadness, with the exalted 
pleasure the scene was calculated to inspire. I saw before me, if. 
I may so vent thought upon expression, one of the brightest sel- 
lections of the world’s loveliness my senses had ever been called 
upon to endure;—group, after group were there of matchless shapes 
and angelic features, from many of the large cities of our union. 
None more lovely than representatives of the ‘City of Monuments,’ 
who yet remain unrivalled, and even while looking upon these, 
full as they were of life and joy, for the soulof me, I could not 
resist the reflection, that in a few brief years the gifted spirits 
around me, would pass from life’s horizon, and the fair forms that 
fluttered in the giddiness of pleasure, moulder away to nothingness, 
in the deep solitudes of the grave. ‘To say that I was far from be- 
ing happy, is to say the truth, buthow my mind should be so ill 
at ease, in such a place, and under such circumstances—such de- 
lightful circumstances—is, what may seem unaccountable to some, 
but 


¢*Tis not music, ’tis not mirth— 
That makes the bosom’s peace.’ 


And Xerxes grew sad ata thought like mine, and even wept while 
looking over his hundred thousand warriors, that in a century none 
of them would be left. *Tis good to weep—and ’tis well sometimes 
for us to reflect, that we are journeying to the shadowed valley of 
the dead, where the finest forms, and loveliest persons must utter 
ly decay. 

The shower was soon over, but the young people had mingled 
too much interestin each others society to separate as soon as it 
had passed; so they continued together, and talked of love and 
other things, and matters of less interest, to which 1 gave silent 
and solemn attention, not daring to intrude a word, or thrust my 
unmelodious voice upon the harmony of such seraph notes as 
floated in sweet music upon the odoured atmosphere. Others of 
my kind were there, who seemed to feel and think like me, for 
they too were mute listners, and gave up heart and soul to the en- 
chantment. 

At length, the most charming voice I had ever heard, sent forth 
from the opposite side of the room, such sounds of subduing sweet- 
ness as thrilled rapture through the male members of that little com- 
munity, and operated like a spell upon the feelings of the lovelier 
sex. By degrees, as each of the ladies, for they had monopolized 
the whole conversation, caught the sounds that melted from her 
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lips and became interested, their little tongues were stilled, and 
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silence, such as seldom reigns where wit and beauty meet hung as 
magic upon the glittering throng. My attention—all attention was 
directed to the corner whence the sweet sounds came ,and it was but 
a moment until I looked upon one of the most captivating creatures 
my eyes and heart had ever encountered—one possessing her per- 
fections, has since illumined my path, and she is mine. The hair of 
the beautiful girl was as black, and to use the words of Wahlastra, 
an Indian lover in the description of his bride, ‘as glossy as the 
down upon the raven’s wing when the sun is on it,’ and parted 
upon a forehead of such matchless mould, as might have rivalled 
the marble in the Medici chamber; yea, verily the marble which 
has fixed distinction and fame upon thousands who have but called 
to gaze upon its cold inanity. Her forehead was what struck me 
most forcibly, and the comparison I have drawn, started in my 
mind at the moment, or | should merely have said she was most 
beautiful, and passed on with my story. The dress she wore, 
was as plain as itachael’s of old, and I concluded that she was some 
modest quakeress, whose sprightly wit and sharp naivete, made am- 
ple atonement for the plainnessof her attire, among the fashionables 
with whom she was in a degree obliged to associate. The question 
that arose in my mind, | heard asked afterwards by several, who 
perhaps knew aslittle of her as myself, and ¢ what could bring one 
so careless of the world’s costume, to a place of such fashionable 
resort, herself seemingly in perfect health,’ was repeated oftener than 
replied to; others may be curious upon the subject, and as far as 
Ihave been the cause of awakening curiosity in the matter, I will 
endeavor to satisfy it, as I became early in possession of the de- 
sired knowlege. She came with an infirm aunt, whose visit was 
for the benefit of the waters; her very feeble health required that 
she should be constantly attended, and it had been with some dif- 
ficulty that she prevailed upon her neice to be her companion; the 
young lady had objections to visiting a place which she had always 
thought of, as being thronged with foppery and fashion. She gave 
up her objections however, and found that she had been mistaken 
in her estimate of Saratoga; the people there, were like the peo- 
ple elsewhere; some fops, some fools, some moderate fashion fol- 
lowers, and some plain common-sense kind of people. She how- 
ever, was an exception to the whole. and was nothing less than a 
nondescript, for she was young, and ultra unfashionable. I learn- 
ed also, that she was the daughter of a distinguished minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, whom I do not feel free to name 
here, herself being amember of the church, and one might very 
readily suppose, a highly useful and consistent one. 
The conversation of the fair Methodist, proved her tobe as gifted 
in mind, as she was in person; and in both, if | may rely upon the 
testimony of the gentleman to whose friendship I am indebted for 
my visit to the springs, ¢ she eclipsed every thing that was seen for 
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years at Saratoga! This gentleman was a standing visiter for all 
all the prominent summer resorts in the nation, and he was extra- 
vagant in her praise. J will add but one other remark of his; he 
said, he had been in the habit of visiting for the last twenty years, 
every public establishment that he thought would improve his health, 
and afford him amusement; and during the time, he had encountered 
many exquisite forms and lovely faces, but the Pair Methodist sur- 
passed any thing that he had seen. . 

Once, after a casua: but eloquent conversation, m which the Fair 
Methodist had borne a conspicious and enviable part, a strong 
disposition was evinced, by several of the jealous fashionables, to 
ridicule her simple and beautiful attire. Disregarding their in- 
unendoes too much to take apparent oilence at them, they soon be- 
came more general, and increased in impudence. Among other 
things, it was proposed, by a Jae grocer’s daughter, now a mil- 
linoires, that she should arr.y her person a little more in accord- 
ance with the reigning fashion—one suggesting that she should 
braid her hair, another that a jewel would a.d splendor to her 
brow, etc... She was then offered various portions of ornamental 
apparel, suchas a pair of mountain sleeves, an embroidered skirt, 
and coloured satin shoes, and so the amusement was kept up for 
an hour, and she bore the tantalizing etlorts of her companions 
with a grace, that made her more interesting and lovely; her old 
aunt too, seemed to enjoy the sport, for she laughed heartily and 
told many amusing stories of the younger years of her plain neice. 
I discovered from the conversation of the gentlemen, that the 
ladies generally, respected the young Methodist very much, and 
regretted that slre was not more like themselves; they only res- 
pected her however, and so far from being intimates, were seldom 
with her—on the contrary they seemed to shun her company when 
promenading, and at other fashionable seasons. 1 remarked to my 
informant, ‘that the young ladies seemed to take great pleasure in 
her society;’ and the repiy was, ‘it was pretty generally thought 
that they were more friendly in appearance than at heart, and they 
tolerated her society for the sake of the gentlemen, who without 
an exception were enchanted with her.’ 

To me, it were a thing wholly inexplicable, that a being so per- 
fectly unassuming, should be treated with disrespect under an 
circumstances, and that the flummery of the world’s fashion should 
so operate upon the female mind, as to destroy its freedom, and 
bend it down in willing slavery,to foolish, worse than useless and 
unmeaning habits, is an enigmal cannot solve. 

From the dress of this pious girl, the giddy throng proceeded to 
ridicule herreligion. Itis the fault ef fashionable circles, that they 
carry their follies to too greata length, and for the sake of gratifi- 
cation, it would really appear that they stop at nothing, but leap 
over all bounds and pursue their pleasure to the most immoderate 
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extent. Had the ladies at Saratoga;—how happy am I that I can 
absolve the gentlemen;—had the ladies ceased their raillery, when 
they had finished their jests, upon the attire of their fair companion, 
their conduct might have been borne with, but alas! that they 
should so far forget themselves, as to rail at her piety and mock the 
religion, for the sake of which she seemed to live. 1 will not give 
particulars of their unholy mirth, least others with myself should 
deprecate the act, and pity their mental destitution. Suffice it, 
that I should say, that before they had finished their folly the meek 
subject of their mirth was in tears. She could have suffered her- 
self, and her dress, to have been ridiculed, and made sport with, 
until all hearts were full and all tongues were weary, but the faith 
which she prized above her life, and the religion which had been the 
illumination of her mind, and had afforded her so many hours of 
sacred enjoyment, she could not suffer to be made the subject for 
sport. ‘Their foolish remarks were like daggers in her bosom, and 
though she endeavored to conceal her agitation, her efforts were 
fruitless, and it was plainly manifest. 

In the midst of their ungenerous revelry, and while the high hall 
was vocal with their gladness and their glee;—a storm cloud, dark 
and terrible, rolled upon the horizon, spreading gloom and terror 
over the field and the forrest, where the bright sun had but a little 
while before, displayed his magnificence and power in unclouded 
beauty. It appeared to be but the work of a moment, to shadow 
the lovely heavens in the blackness of midnight, and array the 
terrors of the tempest where all was peace. ‘The forked lightning 
seemed tolinger upon the bosom of the clouds, as if to increase 
their awfulness, and crashing thunders—peal on peal, in swift suc- 
cession fell,and made the firm earth tremble. 

Alas! forthe fashion-worshippers, for their shrines were fallen, 
and their goddess iorgotten. Never was consternation more ap- 
parent, not even in the ranks of a routed army. Some of the ladies 
rose upon their feet, and lifted their arms and wrung their 
hands in despair; others fell, asif swooning from their seats, and 
every flash the lightning sent, was followed by unearthly shrieks, suf- 
ficient of themselves to terrify the stoutest hearts; the gentlemen too, 
aye the gentlemen, whose hearts we might suppose were made 
of ‘sterner stuffy were awed to stupor, and sat gazing upon the 
figures of the carpet, as if afraid to move hand or foot; for my- 
self, 1 confess, the scene within, and the scene without worked up 
my nerves to fearfulness, and I trembled more than usual under 
such circumstances;—I say more than usual, for I feel awed and 
tremble in every thunderstorm. As soon as my feelings grew some- 
whut composed, I began to take observations, and of all the com- 
pany, the fair Methodist aione, sat composed. <A sweet smile was 
upon her countenanee, as she gazed from the window upon the 
grandeurs of the storm. She absolutely seemed to be delighted 
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at its magnificence, and sat like one rapt. She seemed to wait 
with new interest for each successive flash of the lightning and 
when it quivered upon the darkness, her eyes were intently fixed 
upon it, until 1is splendors faded. In looking uponher, I forgot that 
I had been alarmed, and I must say, that I was notsurprised to see 
those who had been, ; erhaps, the loudest to sneer at her religion, 
and who buta few moments before had so deeply wounded her 
feelings, as they took courage to look about them, hasten trembling 
to her side, and,with such eagerness did they endeavor to get near 
her, that I really thought many believed if they could but touch 
her garment’s hem, they should be safe. Ina little while the whole 
company had formed acircle round her, and she conversed with 
them as calm and collected as if no terrors were near. She was 
now the guardian angel of the group, and beneath the wing of her 
protection, all seemed satisfied. For two hours the storm continued 
with unabated fury, and during the time the fair Methodist like a 
ministering spirit, told her companions of the love of God which 
surpasseth all understanding, and sustained their fainting hearts. 
Her triumph was complete. 

I waved her a farewell, as I journeyed forward in the morning, 
and I thought in my heart, that I should give worlds, were they 
mine, to enjoy the companionship, in the kingdom of Heaven with 
the Farr Meruoonist. 

Baltimore, Md. - JNM. 





A LEAF FROM THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-EDITOR.* 


“ Take they the Editorial chair that please, 
Give me obscure, and safe, and silent ease.” 


[ have thus passed slightly over the first forty years of my life, 
which were various and chequered with good and bad fortune, and 
come to that period when I turned politician, and became the editor 
of a newspaper. How slight are the circumstances that often 
affect a man’s destiny, and turn the current of his thoughts into a 
new channel, and give a new direction to all his actions. For twen- 


* In order that this article may be read ‘vith the interest which really belongs to it, it may 
be necessary to state, that every part of it is substantially true. However, much it may 
appear like a coinage for the occasion, it is nevertheless a chapter in the life of a gentle- 
man, now aged, remarkable for his consistency and force as a politician, his dignity and 
independence as an editor, and his many excellent moral and social qualities. It is a me- 
lancholy reflection, that acourse of conduct such as is here detailed, should lead to such 
results as attended this gentleman’s editorial career. But we fear, that dignity and in- 
dependence in the editorial chair, will much oftener take money out of the pocket, than put 
bread into themouth. At at all events, such has been the lesson of ourown experience.— 


Ep. W. L. JourNna.. 
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ty years after I arrived at manhood, my pursuits had been entirely 
foreign to that of the editor of a newspaper; but adversity, which 
makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows. introduced me to this 
new vocation, as a means of extricating myself from pecuniary em- 

‘barrasments, by which I was nearly overwhelmed. Either from 
bad fortune, or bad management—the reader can put it to which 
account he pleases—at this particular time I happened to be 
in a great want of money, that potent charm which captivates in 
all stations of life, which 





“ can change 
Men’s manners and alter their conditions,” 


transform the blackleg into the gentleman, and which has exploded 
the old fashioned notion that ‘worth makes the man, and want of 
it the fellow,’ and substituted the now reading that, money makes 
the man, and want of it the fellow.’ Its influence is universal and 
unbounded, and hence the hope of gain is the primum mobil: of the 
actions of most men, and the accumulation of wealth, the goal of 
which they all aim. Nor need we wonder at this overruling de- 
sire, when we see the deference paid to wealth, and behold its po- 
tency. 


‘ A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.’ 


The peculiar circumstances in which I was placed, induced me, 
by the advice of friends upon whose judgment I relied, to become 
an editor, and enlighten the world by ny lucubrations in literature, 
and profound speculations in politics. Judging from the numerous 
specimens, which had fallen under my notice of the editorial corps, 
it didnotappear to me a very diflicult undertaking. I thought I 
saw before me a fair prospect of fame and fortune, and determined 
to grasp at both; I procured a printing press, and all the materials 
appertaining to the * black art,’ and established myself in the town 
of , the commercial emporium of the rich and flourishing state 


of 








I imagined that I had some qualifications for an editor. Asa 
writer, | was not entirely unknown; I had been a newspaper scrib- 
ler, and had so far mingled the politics of the day, as to indite sun- 
dry short, and, of course, pithy paragraphs. I had also appeared 
before the public as the author of a book, of which the critics on 
this, as well as the other side of the mountains, had spoken in terms 
of commendation—a book,which had procured some fame, but no 
profit. In other words, its sale never defrayed the expences of 
publication, so that, although I gained some literary reputation, my 
purse, which was never overflowing, was minus several hundreds— 
no very comfortable reflection after consuming the midnight lamp 
in pouring over musty volumes of ancient lore for the gratification 
of the present and future generations. Some of my readers may 
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imagine that literary reputation is an ample compensation for the 
toil and trouble in acquiring it, but what is literary reputation with- 
out money? Itis but a glittering bauble; it may, gratify the wes | 
of the poor author, and elevate him to fancied greatness, but will 
it feed the hungry or clothe the naked? As Falstaff said of honor, 
‘can it set a leg? or anarm? or take away the grief of a wound.’ It 
can do neither. Itis plain, therefore, that this moneyless sort of 
reputation, is productive of no substantial good; it is as ephemeral 
as the cause which givesit birth; it is a 


“ fancied life in other’s breath 


A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death.” 





I consoled myself for the unsuccessful sale of my book, by the 
reflection, that some of the most gifted men whose names have 
adorned the annals of genius, had labored under similar difficulties, 
and I phiiosophically concluded that it was no want of merit 
in the book itself, which caused it to lie unheeded on the shelves of 
the bookseller, but an absolute want of discernment in the com- 
munity. 

When I took possession of the editorial tripod, like others who 
had preceeded me inthe same vocation, I felt {all the importance 
of the station, and no little addition to my self-consequence. I am 
not certain but an experienced craniologist would have founda con- 
siderable enlargement of the bump of self-esteem. I even fancied 
myself a sort of political oracle, andI had no doubt that the re- 
sult of my labors would be a thorough political reformation; that 
the cloud of political darkness which covered the land, would be 
dispelled by the flood of light I should pour around; that the eyes 
of the people would be opened to the miquities and enormities of 
the then administration, and that its downfall would be the neces- 
sary consequence of my exertions in the cause of political truth 
and justice. 

It was a time of high political excitement throughout the whole 
country; the different parties were systematically organized; their 
respective batteries were charged to the muzzle, with ‘paper bullets 
of the brain,’ and no prominent political man on either side was 
safe from the assaults of his opponents. Jackson had triumphed 
over Adams, and was then administering the government upon 
principles directly opposed to those he had previously professed, 
andas I conceived, adverse to the true interests of the country. 
Of course I felt all the indignation of a patriot, and exerted myself 
in opposition to his re-election, regarding it as an event fraught 
with more evil than ever issued from Pandora’s box, and endeavour- 
ed to overthrow an administration,in whose measures the interests 
of party appeared the predominant principle of action. The con- 
test then pending was between the ‘hero of New Orleans,’ and the 
‘great orator of the West,’ and all the machinery of party was put 
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in motion on both sides, and wielded with unexampled energy.— 
Currency was given to stories which, under other circt.mstances 
would have been considered degrading—but with professed politi, 
cians the end justifies the means. A majority of the people of 
the town and state in which I resided, either dazzled by the military 
halo that played around the ‘hero’s’ head, or influenced by state 
pride, were his warm and zealous, supporters. Small, indeed was 
the number of his opponents, but they were firm and decided, 
and amongst them was one who ‘bearded the lion in his den,’ and 
hence incurred his mortal and unmitigated hatred. 

Being so decidedly in the minority, my editorialcareer did not com- 
mence under very favorable auspices, so far as the popularity of 
the measures was concerned. Interest would have prompted me 
to have fallen into the ranks of the ‘hero;’ had I followed its dictates, 
I might have glided smoothly down the current of politics, gather- 
ing up a portion of the loaves and fishes which have been so liberal- 
ly distributed amongst the partizans of power. In doing so, I would 
only have imitated the example of thousands of others, who, like 
a certain distinguished senator who shall be nameless, have an in- 
veterate dislike to minorities,and who now hold prominent and lu- 
crative places under the government—who have shared in the 
‘spoils of victory,’ and have fattened on the public crib. Govern- 
ed, however, by other objects and other views, and stimulated by 
other hopes, I hoisted the banner of Clay in the midst of his ene- 
mies, proclaimed his virtues, extolled his patriotism and uncom- 
promising republicanism, and painted in glowing colors, his emi- 
nent qualifications for the highest office in the ;ift of a free people. 
Whilst I endeavored to elevate the political character of the one, 
as a matter of course, and as induty bound,! reduced the other, 
in the scale of intellect and political sagacity, and while I proved 
thefitness of the one, with equal clearness, I proved the unfit- 
ness of the other. Whilst I demonstrated that the measures of the _ 
then chief magistrate would, if pursued,inevitably lead to the ove- 
throw of our civil and political institutions, I demonstrated as con 
clusively, that the election of hisopponent would alone preserve them 
in their primitive purity. It is true these predictions have not been 
entirely verified; but, to usea favorite expression of a venerable 
editor, nons verrons. The system is still at work, and if our insti- 
tutions withstand the repeated assaults which have been made upon 
them, and are still making, they will be immortal, andI shall bea 
false prophet. 

The situation I occupied was not a very enviable one; I found 
myself in opposition to many of my warmest personal friends, 
from -vhom, in the course of events, | became gradually estranged; 
the ties of friendship were broken, and social intercourse was dis- 
turbed by the bickerings of party. Such is too often the result 
of party spirit and party contests, when they pass their just 
limits. Like most patriots, however, my zeal was increased 
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by opposition. J] found many able co-adjutors in the glorious cause, 
and | have no doubt that the faith of many a Jackson man was 
shaken by the powerful arguments presented to his mind, but there 
isa perverseness in human nature, particularly with regard to po- 
litics, that,in most cases, prevents men from acknowledging their 
errors even whenconvinced. Pride of opinion, the dread of be- 
ing charged with inconsistency, or with ‘jumping the fence,’ and 
the ridicule of political associates, keep men in the traces of party, 
and hence my labors were productive of but little practical bene- 
fit to the party to which | was attached—and, what was still 
worse, my finances were not at all improved. 

Notwithstanding all our remonstrances and forbodings of evil, 
the people still clung to their idol, and when the day of trial came 
went for him en masse; nor need this be a matter of surprise, 
when it is considered, how many of them had followed his for- 
tunes in his campaigns against the Indians, and were with him in 
the battle of New Orleans which wreathed his brow with victorious 
iaurels. Military talents and personal courage have in all ages 
been esteemed as the first of virtues, and by none have they been 
held in higher estimation than by the good people of this country. 
This prediliction has been evinced in more cases than one, and 
when military renown has come in contact with mere civil qualifi- 
cations, it has almost invariably been triumphant. Whether this 
attachment to military glory is calculated to secure the permanency 
of our republican institutions is a question in our history yet to 
be solved. The experience of other nations is against us; what 
hashappened toother republics may,happen to this, and the proudest 
political fabric ever erected, may yet fall before the power and in- 
fluence of some aspiring and fortunate military chieftain—May 
heaven avert such a calamity. 

Entering upon the second year of my editorial life, I found that 
my list of subscribers had greatly diminished, and that my finances 
were getting into a very poetical state. Some of my patrons, as 
they chose to call themselves, were sorely offended because I ex- 
pressed myself freely in regard to the public acts of the Presi- 
dent, and because I admitted communications which animadverted 
on the prominent acts of the administration in terms of decided 
disapprobation; they seemed to think the hero immaculate, and 
that, like the majesty of England, he could do no wrong. Then 
came diversand sundry letters directing me to * stop the paper.’ 
Many of these letters would be political and literary curiosities 
were they published verbatim, lileratim, et punctuatim, and, at the 
same time displayed a subserviency to the ruling powers unwor- 
thy the character ofan American'freeman. A new years address 
which contained some sarcasm and some palpable hits at the Pre- 
sident, excited the ire of a large number of my subscribers, who 
withdrew in a body, but not until Ihad been called upon by one 
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of the number, and seriously admonished toalter my course. My 
pride was roused, | refused all compromise and most magnanimous- 
ly resolved to butlet fortune and die in the last ditch. One with- 
- drawal was followed by another, and another, and I soon felt the 
want of the ‘sinews of war,’—videlecit—money, and my _ subse- 
quent career Was a continual struggle for existence. Anti-Jackson- 
ism was not powerful enough, or wanted the inclination to sustain 
the ‘falling fortunes of my house,’ and | determined to remove from 
the town where half my life had been passed, ‘to seek for fame and 
fortune’ in another land. Reader! have you ever left the home of 
your childhood—the spot where you have revelled in the joy of 
youth, never to return? If you have, picture to yourself what were 
iny sensations as from a distant eminence I looked back upon the 
beautiful town of , and gazed until the last spire faded from my 
view, and its ‘hills of evergreen’ were lost in the blue mist that 
gathered around the summits. 

At this time the city of , in the state of , presented flat- 
tering inducements to a political adventurer like myself. Although 
there were two ably conducted papers already established, one at- 
tached to each of the great political parties, there appeared to be 
room for another. ‘The opinions of the majority were in accord- 
ance with my own. ‘Thither I removed, and was received by my 
political friends with kindness, and with. courtesy by my political 
opponents, and once more the banner of ‘Clay and the constitution’ 
waved from the mast head of my political barque. 1 seemed to 
breathe a pure atmosphere of freedom, and I entered upon my 
editorial duties with alacrity. Asa ‘new broom sweeps clean,’ 
the first number of my paper made a favorable impression, although 
I had taken no particular pains to render the dish palatable.-— 
Borne onward on ‘hopes exulting wings,’ 1 fancied I should go on 
swimmingly; my ardent temperament, which had alway induced 
me to look upon the fair side of things, made me believe I had the 
world in a swing, and that I should triumph over every difficulty. 
Had | borne in mind the maxim of Shakespeare, that 


‘ When fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threat’ning eye,’ 


I would not have been deluded by her smiles, and I might have 
avoided some of the difficulties that subsequently overtook me. 
For some time my subscription list rapidly increased both at home 
and abroad, and | fancied that my embarrassments would soon 
have an end—but a storm came,and my barque perished. 

A newspaper editor has many difficulties to surmount, and many 
embarrassments to encounter; his course is far from being as 
smooth as those who have no experience in ‘ editor craft’ may im- 
agine. He has many tastes to gratify m morals, religion and li- 
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terature, as well asin politics; his situation is not unlike that of 
the man, the boy and the ass in the fable; in trying to please all, 
it isten to one if he really please any. ‘This dithculty is more 
apparent in politics. He has his own party to please which 1s as 
difficult to do as to please his oponents. Every patron thinks him- 
self qualified to advise, and that he has a perfect right to do so, 
from the mere fact, that he pays, or promises to pay the amount 
of his subscription. If an editor had only to consult the taste and 
wishes of the liberal and intelligent, and listen to their suggestions, 
it would be adiilerent matter, but he is often compelled to lend an 
ear to the crude opinions of ignorance, the flippant impertinence 
of half fledged politicians, and the remonstrances of popularity 
hunting demagogues. 

In the course of my editorial career, 1 have found how difficult it 
isto keep clear of collision with the violent partizans) My own 
opinions in relation to the respective candidates for the presidency, 
and upon the great political questions that agitated the public mind, 
were decided. I did not deem it necessary, however, to assail 
private character and hold up to the public gaze, the domestic frail- 
ties and imperfections of public men; such a course has invariably 
been more injurious than beneficial to the party which adopts 
it. Governed by the principles with which I set out as an editor, 
I felt myself at liberty to approve or disapprove the acts of the ad- 
ministration; [ did not, therefore, indiscriminately condemn every 
act of the President,.nor did I approve every act of the great 
leader of the party to which I was attached. I did not always 
wait for the cue, and, hence, I sometimes expressed opinions which 
some of my very good friends, construed into an inclination to 
‘jump the fence.’ I some times found something to approve in the 
measures of the president, as wellas some thing to which I[ could 
not entirely assent in the sayings and doings of Mr. Clay, but ne- 
ver for a moment did I doubt the patriotism, or impugn the motives 
of the latter. It was, perhaps, presumptuous to disagree with him, 
but a belief in his political integrity was too firmly rooted in my 
mind to be shaken by any difference in opinion. In expressing 
some opinions,! came in contact with a cotemporary editor of the 
same party; a short encounter of our wits ensued, but ashe was 
better skilled in editorial warfare than I was, after a few passes 
we declined a further war of words. I will not say that I was 
vanquished, but to use a school boy phrase,I believe he had ‘the 
last tag.’ 

It soon became apparent, that party spirit knows no medium; 
that a political editor must think with his party and act with his 
party; he must support his party right or wrong, or his party will 
not support him—party discipline knows no other rule. He is re- 
garded rather as a political instrument, than as an independent 
being, who has aright tothink for himself, and act for himself.— 
Parties are said to be necessary in a free government, in order that 
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a strict watch may be kept on the acts of public men. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true, but partvism may be carried too far; while 
we look with jealous eyes upon the acts of the party to which we 
are opposed, we may overlook the ambitious views of the leaders of 
that to which we are‘attached, It is this adherence to party un- 
der all circumstances and upon all occasions, that has degraded the 
public presses of our country, and made them the instruments of 
faction, rather than the vehicles for the dissemination of useful 
information and sound political truths. Properly conducted. the 
press is 2 mighty instrument—in wise and judicious hands it is the 
preservative of public liberty; in the hands of the vicious and un- 
principled, itdegenerates into licentiousness,and becomes a curse 
instead of a blessing. Viceis clothed in the garb of righteous- 
ness, and the people are misled by the ingenious devices and wily 
misrepresentations of interested partizans. May thetime speedily 
arrive when our political papers shall assume a high and _ lofty 
tone, and discard the electioneering slang which now disgraces 
their columns; when great political subjects shall be discussed in 
a manly and independent stvle, becoming enlightened and intel- 
ligent freemen, then will the b ecome what they were designed to 
be, the means of public instruction, and their editors the guardians 
of the public morals and the political rights of the people. They 
will no longer minister to the wild passions of the multitude, and 
the designs of desperate demagogues, but in improving the mo- 
rals,they will perpetuate the biessings of our happy system of 
government. | 
To return to myself—the second chapter of my editorial life 
which commenced in brightness closed in darkness; I gave offence 
to some of the leaders of the national republicans, as the party 
to which I belonged was then called—and they withdrew their 
support. ‘Then came upon me that plague of human exist- 
ence—want of mohey—I was continually harrassed by what is 
called in the west * suspicion of debt’—one disaster followed ano- 
ther, until my career was finally closed by the officers of the law 
laying their ‘hand and boney fingers’ upon all thatI possessed; leav- 
ing me a beggar in aland of plenty. A length, when even hope 
had fled, ‘he who creates for the sparrow,’ opened the way to the 
means of gaining a livelihood, and | have bade adieu forever to the 


cares and troubles incident to the life of 
A Newspaper Epiror. 
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BURIAL PLACES AND BURIALS. 


Ir, as many believe, it isa folly to waste a thought upon our 
last resting place, it is a very natural ene. And every mind, 
which lays claim to any degree of sentiment and sensibility, can- 
not divest itself of all anxiety upon thé subject. 'True—reason, 
cold, calculating and unsympathizing, may tellus that it matters 
little where this mortal.coil is shuffled ofi—that dust will mingle 
with dust as well in one place as another, and that scenes of beau- 
ty, and sounds of melody, are alike indifferent to the eye and ear 
of death. And yet who that possesses any susceptibility to the 
more refined emotions, does not own a preference as to the spot 
of his last rest, and sympathize with the prayer of the poet: 


“ Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 

’ Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring wave; 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.” 


Who for instance, does not feel an involuntary repugnance at 
the thought of lying down to his final repose, afar hen: his kindred 
andhis native land? We may callita fancy. We may strive to 
crush it as a mere momentary and unfounded feeling. Still it will 
cling tous with unabated tenacity. 1t assumes the force and vig- 
or of a living principle; and in despite of himself, the sick and 
dying exile in his lonely musings, acknowledges with a yearning 
heart and tearful eye, its depth and strength and fervor. 

And these feelings are if any thing, still stronger as it respects 
our relatives and friends. e would have them with us, not only 
in their last moments, but after death. It isa mournful solace to 
be able to visit and weep over the place of their rest, and a grief 
whose bitterness those only can know who have experienced it, 
to think that foreign hands have consigned them to the tomb, and 
that a foreign land contains their ashes. 

We believe, indeed, that a degree of anxiety and care respect- 
ing the spot where our own reliques, or those of our kindred are to 
"be laid, is one of the instincts of humanity, For though regulated, 
and varied, and sometimes even annihilated by traditionary cus- 
toms and religious opinions, it has yet exhibited itself to a greater 
or less extent in almost every age and nation. 

We read that when Jacob had called his children around him to 
give them his last blessing and bid them adieu, he solemnly charged 
them, that his remains should be conveyed to the land of Canaan, 
and to the cave which was the sepulchre of Abraham. His em- 
phatic and’ beautiful language was, “let me be gathered unto my 
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people!” Egypt was the scene of his pride and splendour, but Ca- 
naan was his native land —the spot where the foot of his infancy 
roved, and the bones of his fathers reposed. And Joseph too even 


,exacted an oath of his brethren, that his body should not be suf- 


fered to rest in Egypt, but that “it should be carried up hence.”— 
The country of his adoption would have poured all its wealth and 
pomp around the tomb of Pharaoh’s favorite, but the heart of the 
dying patriarch was not there. 


Nothing testifies more strongly the existence of the principle we 
have mentioned, than the fact that sepulchres and monumental © 
erections are among the most common vestiges of former times.— 
The cairns or heaps of stone which are found in the northern 
countries of Europe, and have excited so much conjecture and dis- 
cussion, aré probably the memorials which gratitude or affection 
reared to these ancient dead. In Russian Siberia, it ts said that 
vast tumuli or mounds, still remainto mark the places where the 
old inhabitants sleep. Similar monuments are also observable 
throughout the western portions of our own country. And Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt are all replete with obituary reliques, which 
have exhausted alike the art of the sculptor, and the treasures of 
power. 


The feelings wiich dictated these testimonials of sentiment and 
affection, are not unknown even in the rudest and most uncultiva- 
tedstages of Society. Love, bereaved of its objects, has even 
seemed to seek a melancholy consolation by lavishing a portion of 
its regard upon the spot of their rest. ‘The Bedouin of the desert 
pauses in his wanderings, to evince his remembrance by watering 
the spot where his relatives are interred. And the Swiss and 
Provencal peasant, displaysat once their sensibility and sorrow, by 
es the graves of their deceased kindred with plants and 

owers. | 


Such instances as these are pleasing, because they are natural 
and honorable to humanity. There are not wanting, however, 
those of a different kind. The inhabitants of Thibet expose 
their dead on the mountains, as a prey to wild beasts. The Parsee 
deposits his in a tomb of singular construction, open at the top, 
through which the vulturemay come in and devour them. And 
the plains of Juggernaut are literally covered with the unburied 
bones of the pilgrims whom superstition has carried there to wor- 
ship and to die. The abhorrence which we feel at such examples, 
may arise from a sense of propriety created by custom, but we hes- 
en not to refer it to a deeper source in the natural feelings of the 

eart. | 


The earliest mode of disposing of the dead was that of inter- 
ment. Subsequently however, the funeral rites of different nations 
were as various as their manners and customs, and religious belief. 
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Climate, and creed, and varying circumstances, would naturally 
indeed, concur to give to each country, peculiarity in this as in 
other respects. 

The Egyptians appear very early to have paid distinguished hon- 
ors to theirdead. Having imbibed the doctrine of Metempsicho- 
sis or transmigration, (that the soul, having animated the bodies of 
different animals, returned again to its former residence, after a 
space of three thousand years,) superstition, as well as affection, 
inspired and prompted the care which they took in embalming and 
burying their deceased friends. They even, in many instances, ex- 
pended more pains on their sepulchres than on their dwellings, con- 
sidering that the latter, in comparison with the former, were noth- 
ing more than temporary caravanseras to a permanent abode. It 
was undoubtedly these sentiments which gave rise to the excava- 
tions of their catacombs; a practice which was carried to such 
an exient, that their ancient cities of Thebes and Memphis were 
said to have been in a manner undermined by them. ‘Their vast 
and stupendous pyramids probably had their origin in similar no- 
tions. 


The Greeks, in their earlier periods deposited their dead in graves. 
Afterwards this custom gave place to that of burning, which last 
was borrowed from them by the Romans. This rite inall proba- 
bility originated in their distant military enterprises, where the dis- 
tinguished warriors, who lost their lives could not, in any other mode, 
conveyed back to their country. Both these people attached more 
importance to the rites of sepulture, because, according to their 
creed, they exercised an influence over the future destinies of the 
departed. They believed that the shades of the unburied were 
compelled to wander an hundred years along the banks of the Styx, 
before they were permitted to cross over to the mansions of the 
blest. 





‘¢ Centum errant annos, volitantq hec littora circum, 
Tum demum admissi, stagna exoptata revisunt.”’ 


They esteemed it therefore as aduty binding upon all who should 
find an unburied corse, either to inter it or at least to throw upon 


it three handfuls of dust, which it seems answered the same pur-- 


pose. 


‘‘Quanquam festinas, non est mora longa: licebit 
Infecto ter pulvere, curras.”’ 


Thus Palinurus, in the infernal regions, represented by Virgil 
as beseeching.Eneas to perform this office of kindness to his 
bones, and by that means to snatch him from his long quar- 
antine on the wrong side of the Stygian pool. It is easy to be 
conceived that a belief like this, would produce an extraordinary 
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degree of anxiety respecting the rites of burial. Accordingly we 
read that Nicias once stopped the march of his army, and sent a 
herald to treat with the enemy for the privilege of seeking and 
‘burying two of his soldiers who were missing: and this, although he 
thereby lost a trophy, for it was’ accounted a defeat when a com- 
mander, although victorious, was obliged to beg the indulgence of 
his foes. And the Athenians even put six of their generals to death 
for neglecting to bury their dead after one of their battles. 

The Greeks usually supplied the deceased with money, where- . 
with to pay his fare over the Styx. Lucian has founded one of his 
most laughable dialogues upon this circumstance where he _ repre- 
sents hisfavorite character Menippusas having slipped over the lake 
without the exacted obolus. This practice 1s worthy of notice 
from its resemblance to that of many of our Indian nations, who 
also were accustomed to furnish their deceased with provisions to 
sustain him on his way to the happy hunting fields —his destined 
heaven. | 

The Jews attached considerable consequence to funeral rites. It 
appears that their wealthy and distinguished men were usually in- 
terred in sepulchres, hewn from rock. Anciently, as we have seen 
in the case of Abraham and Jacob, caves were used for this purpose. 
They seemed to have had no particular places for burial; and the 
mountain and highway, thegarden and city, were all indiscrimi- 
nately selected as the site of their tombs. Among the Romans on 
the other hand, it was contrary to law, and in most of the Grecian 
States unusual to bury their deceased in their cities. They both 
for the most part chose the highway as a place of interment, with 
the double design, perhaps, of perpetuating the memory of the dead, 
and of inculcating suitable lessons on the living. Hence arose 
the usual commencement of the Latin epitaph ‘siste, viator.’ 

It is certainly interesting, though it may be humiliating to the 
pride of human reason, to dwell upon these mythological dreams of 
the past, and to contemplate the fancies and absurdities, which 
have been draughted into creeds, in whose firm belief millions have 
lived and died. ‘These, however, as we have seen, exercise a very 
important influence over those customs which relate to burials.— 
Yet through all, we think the position with which we started is 
plainly apparent, that a regard for the dead, and a consequent care 
as to the mode of their interment, are the offspring of the original 
impulses of our nature. 

The departed indeed, are ever regarded in a sacred light. Hence 
itis usual to speak of them with reverence, to touch lightly upon 
their faults, and magnify their virtues, ‘De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num,’ is 2 maxim which seems to have been adopted by the com- 
mon and almost universal consent of mankind. And the enact- 
ment of Solon, ‘That nv one should speak ill of the dead,’ if it is 
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singular, borrows much of this character from the fact, that its 
office is in a measure suspended by a higher law, founded in the 
natural feelings of the heart—a y-rinciple which has more or less 
pervaded every ageand nation. Nor can this be deemed strange. 
It is not without its obvious and_ philosophical causes. Among 
these the awful nature of death, the mystery which envelops it, 
and the affecting and peculiar circumstances attending its mani- 
festations, are by no means the least. 

All must acknowledge that earth amidst its objects of majesty 
and grandeur—Nature with her phenomena of novelty, astonish- 
ment and terror—and life with-its wonderful incidents and start- 
ling casualties, cannot present to the eye of man a sight or scene 
more calculated to appeal to his heart by fearful sympathies and 
associations, than that of a fellow being struggling with his last 
great change. Apart even from the consideration of personal in- 
terest and attachment, there is much in such an event to excite 
awe, and to awaken a train of overwhelming emotions. 

And then when we gaze upon the dead, it is not a mere cold and 
inanimate form of clay that claims our attention. Nor is it bare- 
ly a figure of flesh and blood, lifeless and thoughtless—soon to be 
resolved into its original elements, and mingled with the clods of 
the valley. There isa higherand more solemn significancy in the 
spectacle. Sculpture could never lend to marble, the magic of 
those pale but speaking features, and that motionless form. They 
are invested with a majesty and a meaning not their own. ~The 
signet of a higher hand is resting there. They are the shrine of 
a sublime and invisible divinity. ‘There is something in their very 
hush and stillness that engenders a feeling near akin to awe. And 
added to'this is the thought, that to the spirit which animated that 
form, and kindled those features, the veil which hides hereafter, has 
been rent away—immortality with all its appalling secrets has 
burst upon its vision—hope and fear have been merged in reality, 
and destiny has been accomplished. 

And then, too, the closed eye—the mute and ashen lip—the 
whole expression breathing the very soul of deep solemnity, seem 
to tell of unutterable things. They are what we might imagine a 
visible and palpable picture of meditation, grasping at the unearth- 
ly and mysterious disclosures of eternity. Thus we appear to 
stand in the presence of one, who though among us, is not of us. 
We tread lightly—we lower our voices to whispers—we suppress 
our 0: breathings, as if fearful to ruffle thatawe of profound and 
tranquil abstraction whose language seems to be, ‘Disturb me not. 
Earth and its vanities are no longer aught tome. ‘They are pass- 
ed. They are swallowed up in scenes and realities beyond the 
grasp of mortal conception.’ 

No—we repeat it—it is not strange that we should regard the 
dead with awe and veneration; nor is it surprising that a similar 
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feeling should attach itself to the place of their repose. The 
grave is a consecrated spot. We care not how humble may be 
its tenant. If he has but borne the human form and human affec- 








. tions, it is enough. His resting place is encircled with a strange 


and solemn interest, and hallowed by the sublime mystery of 
death. We feel as we approach its precincts that we are treading 
upon holy ground. We seem to be standing nearer to eternity — 
an unbidden and spell-like influence comes over the spirit, and a 
voice audible to the ear of fancy gives utterance to the warning 
words: 

*Procul, O Procul, este Profani!? 


As the receptacle of the spoils of the great destroyer, the grave 
ever borrows a portion of its majesty, melancholy and gloom. It 
becomes in fact the sensible medium of our emotions respecting it, 
and all our ideas of the one are inseparably associated with the 
common and visible images of the other. Of death in the ab- 
stract, mankind in general can form but little conception. Their 
sentiments with regard to it, are all made up of its ordinary at- 
tending circumstances and its palpable concomitants. The tomb 
therefore, as the most prominent object among these, very natu- 
rally contributes to give its own character and coloring to the 
whole. It follows then, that just in proportion as it is desirable, 
that the community should form correct notions respecting death, 
it is also important that the tide of influences which have their 
source in the church-yard and cemetery, should conduce to just 
impressions. 

From this consideration we think we may naturally infer the 
extreme utility and importance of care in the selection and adorn- 
ment of places set apart for burials. As it regards the dead mere- 
ly, it undoubtedly matters little whether the spot where they 
repose is a bed of briars or of roses. ‘They will sleep as sweetly 
beneath the one as the other. The rank grass, the noxious weed, 
the broken marble, with all the other insignia of desertion and 
decay, can give no pains or pangs to them. Even the ruthless 
violator of their sanctuary, though he disturb their bones, cannot 
ruffle their rest. They are alike indifferent to neglect, profana- 
tion, and insult. But as the page whereon the living descry the 
features and read the characteristics of death—as the impressive 
memento-which continually meets our eyes, and throws its magic- 
al power around our daily paths—as the standing and emphatic 
commentary, whose lessons are unconsciously imbibed by infancy 
and renewed and conformed by age, the last resting places of mor- 
tality assume a high degree of moral and réligious importance. In 
this point of view, we may well consider them as exerting an in- 
fluence, either eminently benificial, or baneful, as becoming the 
vehicle of useful truths, or the faithful laboratory of gloomy super- 
stitions and fancied terrors. 
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Such was the light in which the most illustrious of the ancient 
lawgivers regarded this subject. They did not deem it beneath 
their attention to regulate, by special enactments, the mode of bu- 
rial among their people. The laws of Solon contain the most min- 
ute and curious directions in this respect. Numaalso made it the 
office of the pontifices to regulate funeral rites, and taught his sub- 
jects to consider their last offices to their reliques as of the most 
solemn consequence. 

But Lycurgus, in his institutions, more plainly recognized the 
moral influences resulting from the tomb. We are told that he or- 
dered the dead to be buried in the city, around its temples, and in 
the midst of the most common places of resort. And this he did, 
to banish every vestige of superstition from his commonwealth, -to 
accustom the youth to such spectacles from their infancy to erase 
from their minds all false notions of pollution, and to overcome 
the natural horror of death. 


If such then is the importance of this subject, it behooves us to 
enquire what are those impressions which it is just and necessary 
that the burial place should convey? What feelings and reflections 
should it inspire? How, in fine, should we regard that great change 
which impends above us all, and forms the inevitable terminum of 
human existence? Were we beneath the reign of a different dis- 
pensation, and groping in the gloom of a moral twilight, where 
men erected their altars to the unknown God, and the mightiest 
minds were wavering in the convictions of their immortality, death 
might very naturally be regarded as an object of harrowing appre- 
hension. 


‘A wrench from all we love, and all we are, 
A plunge opaque, 





Beyond conjecture.’ 


Fancy might then well convert the grave into an avernus—a 
place of gloom and desolation, and people its precincts with fabled 
fears— 


‘With calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire.’ 


But a better anda brighter day has dawned upon us. ‘The star 
which lighted the wise men of the eastto the manger of Bethlehem 
has not only ushered in a glorious morn, but thrown an immortal 
halo around the tomb. Deathisno longer another name for de- 
spair—a frightful and hopeless extinction. Its enigma is solved, 
its sting is removed, and its sceptre of terror has been wrenched 
fromits grasp. And while to the heart of the heathen its thought 
brought home all that horror hath of the agonizing and Pom to 
the christian it offers but the consummation of hope and the trium- 
phant reward of faith. He can regard it as an event, which, how. 
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ever solemn in its nature and momentous in its consequences, is 


not without its overwhelming weight of glory. To him, it is but 
an aurelia state, from whence he will rise ina more etherial form, 


‘A bove the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth,’ 


to the exilirating sense of a new and holier existence, amidst an 
atmosphere of celestial purity and fields of unfading freshness and 
verduree He hath therefore within him an unfailing’ source of 
rich consoiations, not merely to arm him with fortitude, but in 
the language of Bossuet render ‘the day of his death, the most 
beautiful, the most triumphant, the happiest of his life.’ 

Such then being the nature of mortal dissolution and such the 
light in which it should be viewed, why should we paint it to the 
public eye in false and dismal colors?) Why should we contribute 
to invest it with horrors not its own? Why beneath the dark 
front-ground of the picture, should we hide the redeeming bright- 
ness and beauty of its perspective? Hath it not already enough of 
the fearful and affecting— enough of the elements of solemnity 
and awe in its.composition, without calling in the aid of the dis- 
eased imagination to augment its repulsiveness? And yet from 
the ordinary objects and associations with which we surround 
it, and the emotions with which we regard it, will not the senti- 


ment of the poet apply with emphasis to us: 


‘Man makes a death which nature never made, 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls, 
And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one.’ 


We are indeed persuaded that there exists in the community a 
wrong state of feeling upon this subject, and that there isan error, 
a fundamental and unhappy error, in the general opinion respect- 
ing it- Itis time that a change were wrought, and we doubt not 
that it may be done—a change too, which would add immeasura- 
bly to the amountof human felicity — which would tend tosoothe 
the pangs of bereavement—infuse a better, anda brighter and 
healthier spirit into a train of frequent and gloomy contemplations, 
and convert the tomb into a source of refined feeling and happy 
moral influences. And to accomplish this we need but follow out 
the instincts of ournature. Let our respect for the dead be carried 
into action, and evince itself in our conduct. Let affection unite 
with art and eloquence in adorning their abode. Let the cemetry 
no longer be the scene of desertion and despair, where the feet of 
the livimg never tread unless decency and mournful necessity re- 
quire, and where even lamentinglove resorts with ill-concealed re- 
pugnance. But letit rather be the spot where meditation may 


delight to linger and converse familiarly with the thoughts of its 
latter end, and where bereaved tenderness may find a sad solace 
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in marking the place in which the oviects of its sorrow repose. 

We would observe in conclusion, that decorations lavished upon 
the resting places of the dead, not only contribute to the refine- 
ment of the popular mind, but evince also a commensurate degree 
of public spirit and taste. Were we to enumerate what we deem 
the most striking evidences of a highly cultivated state of feeling 
in a community, none would be more conclusive, than a happily 
located and well arranged cemetery. We would have its situation 
retired, pleasant, and if possible, picturesque. It should be inter- 
sected with shady walks, and adorned with plants and trees, reared 
by the hand of affection. Neat but not ostentatious monuments 
with suitable inscriptions, should mark the places of its inmates. 
Nor should flowers be wanting—but, 


‘the rathe primrose which forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow toe and pale jessamine, 

The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose and the well attired wood-bine, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears,’ 














should unite to shed a beauty and a fragrance around the tomb. 
Such a spectacle is infinitely more pleasing than any other which 
nature or art can furnish, because it at once implies a deserved 
tribute to the dead, and forms an honorable monument of the best 
feelings of the living. It gives usa higher opinion of human nature. 
We forget for awhile, as we gaze upon it, all the grosser and more 
repulsive features of humanity—its selfishness—its grasping and 
grovelling avarice, and its various forms of depravity and debase- Wg) 
ment. We iorget the fatigues and asperities of existence—its 
noisier and ruder scenes of business and pleasure—its bitter emu- f 
lation and heartless ambition—its splendid and ragged wretchedness, i 
and are only alive to those more delightful emotions, which lend to Mt 
poetry its power, and to life its charm. 
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TO A DEPARTED CHILD. 


‘Ere Sin could blight, or Sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care, : 
The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.’ — CoLeripeg. 


Sn, 


Like the golden light that dieth 
On the twilight breast of Even, 
Thy angel spirit flieth 
Back to its home in Heaven: 
As the streamlet onward glideth, 
To the ocean of its rest, 
So thou, to where resideth 
Each sinless one and blest. 


oe ae eee 


Though the Sun of Hope declineth, 
Which brightly beamed for thee, 
The star of Memory shineth ; 
O’er Sorrow’s troubled sea ; 
We are sadly, sadly weeping, 
In the home thy feet have trod, 
Yet we joy that thou art sleeping 
In the mansion* of thy God! 








Though Fancy now entwineth 
No garland round thy head, 
And this stricken spirit pineth 
O’er thy cold and narrow bed, — 
Yet, ’t is well that thou wert taken 
In the morning of thy years, 
That thy fawn-like eyes will waken 
Where there never can be tears. 


Though our wounded hearts be swelling 
With a deep, deep grief for thee, 

In their gloom may yet be welling 
Joy’s fountain, fresh and free, 

When will come a happy greeting, 
When Life’s pilgrimage is o’er, 

The child and parents meeting, 
Where they never may part more! 











R. S. M. 





Liverpool, (Eng.,) Oct. 4, 1836. 








*¢In my father’s house are many mansions.’ 
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PERSEVERANCE: 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, DRAWN FROM THE LIFE OF TOM TOWSER AND HIS COUSIN. 


‘PERSEVERANCE,’ said my friend Aminidab, one day when I was 
suffering terribly from the blues, in addition to having a violent attack 
of the spring-fever,—‘Perseverance will ever work its way to honor 
and renown. In this land, there is no reason that poverty should 
discourage, obscurity appal, or a consciousness of mediocrity of 
talent paralyze exertion. There isno genius so potent as haaliey 
tion; no success so gratifying as that for which you are indebted to 
neither friend nor foe; no glory like that of having risen on wings 
which were the work of your own hands.’ 

Truth—every word of it—and most excellent philosophy. There 
is, indeed, no affixing of bounds to the results of Perseverance. 
It is the great lever, which moves the elements and attributes of 
Mind, and secures Success. Without it, genius, with all its fervor 
and capacity, can accomplish but little; with it, common sense, 
though cold of blood and slow of motion, can work wonders. In 
literature, in politics, in mechanics---in every thing which depends 
upon human exertion for success----it is the great requisite. ‘To the 
poor man, it is fortune; to the rich man, it is fame. To the old, it 
is that which has secured their competency, or the want of which 
has been the cause of their present poverty and dependence upon 
the charity of their friends or fellow-men; to the young, it is, next 
to a virtuous heart, ‘the pearl of great price’---better than high con- 
nections----better than influential friends----far better than genius, or 
riches, or renown. United with genius, it can accomplish more 
than if without it; but leave each to itself, and Perseverance shall 
soon attest its superiority. 

My frinds, ‘Tom ‘Towser and Bill Brady, graduated at one of the 
eastern colleges, about twelve years since. ‘They were cousins, 
and both of respectable but poor parentage. Apparently, their 
intellectual capacities were about equal. ‘Tom possessed a little 
more fire than his cousin, and would often leap over a fence which 
the latter chose to surmount by the slower and carefuller process of 
climbing: Bill, who sometimes lagged behind, would always man- 
age to come up with his cousin in good time; and, which was matter 
of no small moment, always with sound limbs; whereas Tom sev- 
eral times put his ancle out of joint, and once came nigh breaking 
his leg. ‘Tom was admired; Bill was respected. Thus passed the 
youth of the cousins. 

Soon after graduating, they were called upon to make choice of 
a profession. Both pitched upon the law, and they entered the 
same office, and commenced Blackstone together. ‘Tom’s progress 
was somewhat more rapid than that of his cousin; but at the end 
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of a year, certain declamations of his being nth admired, it struck 
him that he was born for “a representative of Shakspeare’s heroes.’ 
Visions of gold, as well as those of fame, flitted before his mind, 
and he sickened of law. He therefore attached himself to a com- 
pany of players which was about starting for the West, and took 
French leave of his friends. 

The company arrived at its place of destination, and the theatri- 
cal season commenced. ‘Tom did not rush upon the stage at once. 
He had raked together a little money before his departure from 
home, and he determined to hold himself back, as a reserve corps, 
till the season should be somewhat advanced. At length he was 
announced, and made his coup essai in one of the creations of the 
genius of Avon. He stamped the floor and sawed the air most - 
manfully; eliciting some applause from the pit, and almost any 
quantity of it from the gallery. There were very few hisses; aad 
‘Tom went to bed that night, congratulating himself on having 
made a decided hit. But on going into a coflee-house next day, 
his consternation was great at finding, in the evening paper, a se- 
vere criticism upon him, which ended by recommending him to quit 
the stage at once, and buy a wood-saw and buck, or hire himself to 
some farmer to tread out wheat. ‘Tom was much irritated, and 
determined to cane the editor for his insolence. He was on his 
way to purchase a stick, when he met a friend, to whom, pulling 
the paper.from his pocket, he showed the offensive paragraph. 

‘Was ever such insolence heard before?’ inquired he. 

‘I am sorry,’ replied his friend, ‘but it is the general opinion that 
your effort was a decided failure.’ 

A decided failure, indeed !----generai opinion, ei! Then I have 
to say, that you know nothing about the matter;’ and off he started, 
more wroth than before, determined now to send the poor editor a 
challenge. On his way to procure pistols and a second, he met 
another friend, to whom likewise he showed the paragraph. 

‘J have seen it already,’ said his friend. 

‘And do you not think it most abusive, most villainous, most 
slanderous?’ asked ‘Tom. 

‘{ think it might as well or better not have been published; but 
Jam sorry to say, that the general opinion coincides with it.’ 

‘Fury!’ exclaimed Tom; ‘what then did all that clapping and 
stamping mean?’ 

‘That came mostly from the gallery,’ replied his friend. 

‘But there was a gocd deal of it from the pit, said ‘Tom. 

‘] thought you understood this matter better,’ observed his friend, 
‘or I should have spoken to youof it before. People are more apt 
to applaud the ridiculous in acting, than the sublime; and I wonder 
it did not occur to you at the time, that those uproarious bursts 
which filled the house, and those repeated rounds to which you 
bowed, were drawn forth by the ridiculous figure you cut, not by 
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any fine conception of the character that you evinced, nor yet by 
the manner in which you acted even the conception which you 
had.’ 

Tom’s bristles fell at once. He had never thought of this. 
‘And did I really appear ridiculous?’ asked he. 

‘At times,’ said his friend, ‘supremely so. At others, your read- 
ings were good, and you gave forth some promise. But, as an old 
friend, I advise you at once to abandon Shakspeare’s heroes, and 
begin at the bottom round of the ladder of theatrical fame. By 
doing this, and devoting all your attention to the stage for eight or 
ten years, you may enable yourself to make such an appearance 
in Hamlet, or Richard, or Othello, as shall entitle you to the res- 
pectful notice of the critics of the daily press.’ 

This cooled ‘Tom’s dramatical ardor amazingly. ‘Ten years! It 
was not to be thought of. In less time than that, he could, by re- 
suming his law studies, be practicing in the supreme court of the 
United States. So he gave the slip to his acquaintances of the stage, 
and wended his way home. He had been absent about three 
months; and during that time sober Bill had caught up with him; 
and again they began a certain volume together. ‘Tom gave such 
a glowing account of the West, that his cousin was enraptured; 
and they in a short time determined to seek their fortunes in these 
regions. Hither they came—stopped—finished their studies—were 
admitted to the bar, and nailed up their shingle. I remember the 
sign well: “Towser anp Brapy, Attorneys at Law.’ 'They went 


on together swimmingly, fora while. ‘They at first had some col- 


lecting to do, which was quite profitable. Then Justice ———, 
pleased with their attention to busii.ess, threw a good deal in their 
way. And thus passed a year. 

Their principal business now, was with the pen in their office. 
This Tom could not stand. It was drudgery insufferable. He 
had always been an attendant, more or less, at debating clubs; and 
had thus acquired a fluency of speech, which he considered elo- 
quence. Bill had passed his leisure evenings in a different way, 
and was not thought near so happy at a speech as his cousin, 
though he would say more to the purpose in one minute, than Tom 
could in ten. 

‘Tom therefore concluded, that Bill should do all the writing, and 
he would do all the speaking. And so they went on for some time. 
Whenever there was a declaration to file, or a deed to fill up, or an 
indenture to draw, or any other writing to do, Tom was not to be 
found, or had some engagement to fill, which demanded his absence. 
But if there was a speech to be made, Tom was always at the 
court-house, or the magistrate’s office, as the case might be, cocked 
and primed ready for an effort which should astonish the natives. 
Thus Tom won all the credit, while Bill made all the money. 
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Political excitement now ran high, and Tom mounted the stump. 
He soon neglected his business, and quite deserted his office; and 
_ Bill ventured to remonstrate. ‘Tom continued his course, and Bill 

suggested that it was injuring their business. ‘Tom was stubborn 
and stump-mad, and Bill hinted at a dissolution. ‘Tom fired, and 
this took place. So, cursing the drudgery of the law, Tom em- 
barked his whole energies in politics. He was promised an office 
under the state, which would afford an easy and tolerably comfort- 
able living, if the party to which he had attached himself, should 
succeed in electing their men. Day after day, and week after 
week, did ‘Tom saw the air from stumps and school-benches, as 
valiantly as he had done on a certain occasion which he was now 
anxious te forget; and he battled in the cause of party like a young 
Hercules. He expended his money in riding through the county, 
wore out his clothes, and injured his health. At length, the elec- 
tion came on, and his party was beaten. He was now attacked 
with billious fever, which he attributed to our villainous backwoods 
climate, and kept upon his back for several weeks. About again, 
he expressed an utter disgust for the place, and determined to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. , 

Left to himself, Bill got along handsomely for two or three years, 
when he removed to Missouri, where he has at this time an exten- 
sive practice, and what is far better, alovely wife, and an interesting 
and cherub-like daughter. 

Travelling on horse-back in the interior of Indiana, some four or 
five years since, my saddle-girth broke in ascending a very steep 
little hill. JI and the saddle very naturally slipped together over 
the horse’s rump; and Dobin giving a spring, jerked the rein out of 
my hand, and galloped up the hill, apparently as much frightened as 
Tam O’Shanter’s mare. But 1 believe it was all pretence. He 
was somewhat lazy, and knowing me to be rather unmercifully so 
at that hot season, he was determined I should not catch him and 
make him carry me up the hill. Arrived at the top, he cocked up 
his tail, and kicked around in gallant style for a minute or two; 
then coming to the brow of the hill, he bowed his neck, looked 
down upon me, and neighed for me to follow him. So taking the 
saddle upon my own back, I trudged up the best I could—my four- 
footed friend eyeing me all the time, with the most provoking com- 
posure. 

A few rods along the road in the direction I was going, I observed 
a log-house with two or three children in front of it. ‘Towards 
this | led Dobin, for the purpose of procuring a string with which 
to mend my saddle-girth. When I had drawn nearer, I observed 


that it was a school-house; but not liking to run the risk of having 
to carry Dobin’s saddle up the next hill I might come to, I deter- 
mined to disturb the pedagogue in the midst of his duties. 
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‘Who keeps house here?’ I inquired, addressing a little flax- 
headed boy. 

‘Nobody,’ witha bob of the head; ‘case the master keeps school here.’ 
¢ And who is the master?’ 

¢Mr. Towser,’ replied the urchin, with another bob of the head, 
which somehow or other I thought appeared theatrical. 

‘Tom Towser!’ I exclaimed. ‘Well done Tom.’ 

The pedagogue had heard me, and by this time was at the door. 
I handed the reins to the boy; and springing forward, my old friend 
Tom Towser, sure enough, soon grasped me by the hand, and gave 
me a hearty welcome. 

Tom had now finished sowing his wild oats; and though it was 
not without a feeling of melancholy that I contemplated the lean, 
paie being before me, in a home-made snufl-colored coat and tow- 
linen pantaloons----yet it was really amusing to see my former classic 
friend, imbued with the science and literature appertaining to an 
A. M. and A. B. of Yale, tipt off with French and Spanish, thus 
penned up in a log hut of the dimensions of ten feet by twelve, 
and surrounded by sixteen or eighteen urchins, none far enough 
advanced to cipher, and most of them proving by their stupidity, 
that they were cousins’ children. ‘Teaching their ‘young ideas 
how to shoot,’ too, at the rate of two dollars per quarter, payable 
one half in cash, the balance in tow-linen, feathers, beeswax, corn, 
pork, &c. &ce. 

Tom gave me a narrative of his adventures, which was not un- 
interesting. But this] must preserve for some future occasion. 
One of the amusing passages in it was, that he one day found him- 
self going from town to town in Mississippi, exhibiting a horned 


frog for a livelihood! 
W. D. G. 





PLAGIARISMS. 


Awonce the respectable names that have sanctioned the custom of 
plagiarism, may be numbered that of the great Franklin. His par- 
able against persecution is copied from Taylor’s polemical discour- 
ses; and his celebrated Epitaph is taken from one, written by an 
Eton scholar, upon a bookseller of the name of Tonson. We 
give an extract forthe purpose of comparison: 

* Hic jacet bibliopola, 
Folio vite delapso, 


Expectans novam editionem, 
Auctiorem et emendationem. ? 


The above facts were brought forward in a dispute between a 
Virginian and a New Englander, some years since. It was alsosaid 
that the discovery of calming troubled waters with oil, was taken 
from Bede’s Church History. Both however seem tohave cabbaged 
from Pliny. The following line is from his Nat. History, 11, 106: 


*‘Omne mare oleo tranquillari.° A. 
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We thought, before this work came into our hands, that there was 
not a spot in Europe, ‘of the size of a piece of chalk,’ but had been 
dished up for the public good, by at least one Cockney tourist. 
Capt. Hall, however, who always sees more than any body else, 
has had the good luck, in the course of his wanderings, to meet 
with a little Schloss, or Castle, somewhere in Austria, that hitherto 
had escaped the observation of that class of bipeds, who travel 
about—being blest with more cash than brains—to make observa- 
tions on the edible, political,and spittable habits of different nations; 
in order that when they return, they may have the extreme gratifi- 
cation of seeing their milk-and-water Incubrations eargerly gulped 
down, by a people not much troubled with literary indigestion. 
The Captain has made the most of his good fortune, and inflicted a 
volume of two huadred and sixteen pages on his readers, one half 
of which, to be moderate, had been easily dispensed with. We 
owe this volume to his having fallen into low spirits and indolent 
habits, as he says, for the first time in his life. ‘The ‘Eternal City,’ 
its gorgeous palaces—magnificent ruins, and hallowed associations 
—all fail to drive away, what, in vulgar parlance, is denominated 
‘the blues.’ He consults his physician, who recommends a change 
of scene. Mrs. Hall, the little Halls, together with the low-spirited 
Captain, are packed into a huge family coach, and off they start, 
trusting to Providence foradestination. They have not proceeded 
far, before they meet with an unpronounceable Polish lady, who, 
just at the right moment, presents them with a letter of invitation 
to the aforesaid Schloss. The invitation proceeds from the Coun- 
tess Purgstall, an elderly lady, as he kindly informs us, who forty 
years before, had married an Austrian nobleman, and had resided 
there ever since. Being troubled with modesty, as well as low 
spirits, and knowing nothing more about the Countess, than, that 
she was the sister of the celebrated Dougald Stewart, (by marriage,) 
the Captain opened a correspondence with her----which, as it con- 
tains very flattering opinions of his intelligence and worth, is 
honored with a conspicuous place. He succeeds in obtaining a 
very warm invitation, in addition to the one already received, and 
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sets out for the castle. The Countess, who has been bed-ridden 
for more than three years, being unable to receive them herself, 
gives orders to the servants that they shall be received very cordi- 
aly, and they accordingly meet with a warm welcome from the 
head butler, who acts as major-demo of the establishment. They 
are introduced to the Countess in her chamber, and are received 
as if they were old friends—with kissing and shaking of hands. 
Being formally inducted into their apartments, which they select 
irom thirty-nine, that being the number unoccupied, on the first 
floor; the Captain commences his work of grumbling and fault- 
finding. After particularising what has been most displeasing to 
him, he closes his second chapter with the following witty (as he 
calls it) saying, of Madame D’Stael: ‘The Germans live in an 
atmosphere of beer, stoves, and tobacco.’ After this, he gives a 
description of the Countess, whom we find to be an old and dear 
acquaintance—being the origmal, (as the Captain satisfactorily 
proves) of the celebrated Di Vernon, of the Magician of the 
North. This discovery adds greatly to the interest of the narra- 
tive. In the proper place, we will give the story in the author’s 
own words. In order to make their visit agreeable to her guests, 
the poor Countess worries herself almost into a fever. They are 
made to visit every thing worthy of notice in all Styria; and, to 
say the truth, ihe descriptions are at times very interesting— 
-barring’ the egotism and self-importance of the narrator, which is 
discovered in every part of the work. He devotes a chapter to the 
iron mines under the direction of the Archduke John, of Austria, 
which contains much useful information, and is enlivened by nu- 
merous anecdotes. German society impresses the author very 
unfavorably. The castle is continually crowded with visiters, 
brought there by the wide spread reputation of the strangers; 
among them some of the noblest families in Germany. But the 
magnates ef the land possessed no charms for him. To use avery 
expressive phrase, ‘he turns up his nose at them.’ One of the 
visiters in particular excites his disgust; and by way of doing 
honor to the individual, who by the way, was a lady, he gave her 
the euphonious title of ‘The Bore.’ He devotes ten or fifteen pa- 
ges to venting his wrath upon his victim, from which we make the 
following extract. We give it for the benefit of bores in general. 


Unfortunately they are not exotics. 


‘She came accordingly; and surely never was there any one who looked 
the character better, or who, in all possible respects, enacted the Bore more 
truly to the life. Her voice, harsh and unmusical to the last degree of discord, 
might be thought melodious in comparison with the jarring elements of her 
conversation; and what made this worse, was the unceasing exigence of her 
curiosity, which made her wish to join in all that was passing, and to give her 
opinion unasked upon every topic. She seemed, indeed, to possess an ubi- 
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quity the most wonderful; for sit where you chose, talk in as low a voice as 
you might, still she would contrive to get at you, and to introduce her stale, 
flat, and unprofitable commonplaces upon you. If you escaped, to have a 
quiet chat tete-a-tete with the Countess, she was by your side. If you re- 

" turned to the library, there she was re-established before you. If, in order 
to avoid talking, you took volume first of a book, she got hold of volume 
second, and insisted on comparing notes, or anticipating your story, in spite 
of your teeth. If you wished to read aloud in a retired window to a single 
person, straightway the Bore dragged a chair into your retreat, popped her- 
self triumphantly down, and cried ont, ‘I’ll be your public—read on!’ 


* * * * * * * * * * ok * 


‘Her desire, in short, to show off, and her possible unconsciousness that 
she was giving pain instead of pleasure, induced her to follow us into what- 
ever corner of the castle we betook ourselves. As to giving hints, or show-~ 
ing by our looksand manner that we wished to be alone, it was useless. She 
would not take offence; which invulnerable property, led a Gratz wag to remark 
of her, that while some people are thin skinned, and others thick skinned, 
she seemed clad with the hide of a rhinoceros. If, on the other hand, in a 
sort of despair mixed with remorse, we tried the plan of being remarkably 
civil, it was instantaneously taken such savage advantage of, in the shape of 
fresh intrusion, that we were speedily driven back to our coldness and formal- 
ity. At dinner all conversation was at an end; for if you spoke to your next 
neighbor in the lowest whisper, though the Bore was seated at the farthest 
angle of the table from you, her quick ear caught up what you said; and be- 
fore your question was well out of your mouth, she, and not the person it 
was addressed to, would oblige you with an answer.’ 


Such an evil is unendurable. Accordingly, open war is denoun- 
ced againsther. The only hint she could understand, is that which 
Paddy calls the only intelligible one, viz: being kicked out of doors. 
The Captain comes to the conclusion, that one or the other must 
evacuate the castle. He complains to the Countess, and states his 
determination; and as the ‘Bore’ is by no means a favorite with 
her hostess, she is ordered to depart. All her plottings and sub- 
terfuges are in vain; and finally, after a contest of a week’s dura- 
tion, the poor Bore is ejected. It seems that America is not the 
only place where quacks have deluged society with their infernal, 
and life-destroying compounds. ‘Their pestilential influence is felt 
even to a greater extent in Germany. And indeed,until the stron 
hand of the law crushes the vipers, they will continue to craw 
into notice, and infuse their venom into the communities of every 
country. Quackery is becoming more and more prevalent in this 
country, and particularly in the west. The papers teem with 
advertisements of its medicines. At every corner we behold some 
new cure for all diseases that ‘flesh is heir to;’ a panacea for every 
species of suffering. This is nothing extraordinary. As long as 
people are willing to be gulled, plenty will be found ready to gull 
them, and fatten on their credulity. Unfortunately, it is not the 
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ignorant and weak-minded alone, who encourage them in their 
cheating. Many among the wealthy and the educated, put faith 
in their felonious allegations. ‘They worm their way into every 
class, and rise to wealth and importance upon the ruined constitu- 
tions, or poisoned bodies of their deluded victims. Christianity, so 
powerful in remedying other evils, here fails altogether. Supersti- 
tion obtains the upper hand. ‘The deluded are unwilling to be 
convinced. He who lifts his voice against the encroachments of 
quackery, is considered either crackbrained or obstinate. Old 
women pronounce him ‘no better than he should be; and phre- 
nologists attribute his unbelief to the unfortunate depression of the 
organ of benevolence. 

The Captain takes a very sensible view of the spread of this 
evil in Germany, and gives a specimen of the race of quacks. One 
is inclined to think that he is a native Buckeye, on his travels, so 
great is the resemblance to those who are domiciled with us. He 
is describing the nature of the science, for the benefit of the author 
who does not seem inclined to put implicit faith in his doctrines. 
In answer to some question put by the Captain, he proceeds in this 


magniloquent strain. 


‘Oh!’ cried the adept, ‘it is not by the hands at all, but by the force of 
mind, that I convey to these medicines the magnetic influence which gives 
them their peculiar efficacy. I feel, as it were, the effort of good will, the 
strong desire to do good, in my mind, and this is followed by the power of 
imparting the requisite degree of virtue to these powders, which, if swallowed 
by the patient in a similar spirit, that is, with undoubting faith in their effica- 
cy, will be certain to effect a cure.’ 


‘ Whatever be the disease?’ we asked. 
‘ Whatever be the disease,’ replied he. ‘My existence,’ continued he, now 


fully warmed with the friction of his subject, ‘and that of my patients is 
closely connected—my life is, as it were, a constitution or link in the chain 
of theirs.’ 

‘ That is very odd,’ we ventured to remark. 


nection maniefested?’ 
‘Oh!’ cried he, ‘in various ways. I can tell, at any distance, the very 


moment when my patients are swallowing my powders. If I write a letter, 
for instance, to a person, giving him instructions what powder to take, I can 
tell, however far off I may be, whether he attends to what I have said, pro- 
vided he have faith in what he is told!’ - 
This, it will be allowed, was carrying quackery about as far as human 
credulity can be supposed capable of following. But there seems to reside 
in the minds of very many persons a morbid confidence in the pretensions of 


‘But pray how is this con- 


those who are bold enough to assert their claims to infallibility, and have a . 


share of talents and address sufficient to support their claim by a,certain degree 
of success, as well as the most boundless assurance in repudiating all failure 
as consequent upon their own loudly applauded measures. cat 

| Perhaps the charlatan’s chance of success—I mean of his gaining his 
object—is all the greater, if he works hie cures by means that are miracu- 
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lous. For there are always multitudes of persons who have not the power 
of thinking for themselves at any time, and who, when they fall ill, are still 

_less capable of exercising an independent judgment. If, unfortunately for 
them, but fortunately for the Dousterswivel of the day, their malady is incur- 
able, and has already been treated by regular practitioners without effect, the 
quack’s chance is improved. I mean hischance of working on the imagina- 
tions of his victims—wkom he raises from the depths of despair into full 
confidence and hope. It will often happen in such cases, that the potent 
drugs which are administered will stimulate and exhilirate the patient for a 
time, and make him believe that heis cured. Partly from conviction, partly 
from a natural wish to confirm themselves and others in their own belief, 
and partly from gratitude, they proclaim the charlatan’s fame all abroad; and 
when at last they discover their mistake--supposing they do not die, which 
is, of course, the most favorable case for the doctor!—they are ashamed to 
proclaim their.own folly and credulity.’ 


After a stay of several weeks at Hainfield, the Captain prepares 
for his departure. But the old lady, who is strongly impressed 
with the idea that her end is approaching, makes strong opposition. 
She wishes to breathe her last in the presence of her countrymen; 
and her tears and importunities at length prevail. ‘Their guests 
consent to remain throughout the winter. So sure was she that 
her last hours were nigh, that a year before she had ordered an 
iron coffin to be prepared; and it was a favorite thing with her, to 
exhibit it to her visiters. Every preparation had long been made 
for the event, and the forlorn and miserable Countess calmly 
awaited her doom. Her expectations were soon to be realised. 
The winter passed away—-and spring came on, clothing the earth 
with beauty. The Countess, who had been rapidly sinking, sud- 
denly revived, and the Halls again prepared for their departure. 
Afraid of the effect that it would have upon their hostess, they de- 
layed informing her of it as long as possible. ‘They could not 
well withstand the entreaties of their unfortunate countrywoman, 
whose constant request, night and day, was that they would not 
leave her to die, with nobody around her but servants and strangers. 
At length, before she was aware of their intended departure, she 
became suddenly much worse. Her previous health and spirits 
were but the ‘flaring up of the dying lamp.’ The 22d of March, 
she pres on as the time of her decease. It was the day on which 
her husband died, and the unfortunate felt sure that her prophecy 
would prove correct. The 22d arrives, and in less than twenty- 
four hours after, she is no more. After paying the last honors to 
her remains, the Halls continue their journey; and thus closes the 
account of ‘Schloss Hainfield.’ Considerable interest attaches to 
the work, from the fact that the Countess was the earliest female 
friend of the immortal Scott—suspected by some to have been his 
first love. This, however, appears not to be the fact. The prin- 
cipal fault of the work is its insufferable egotism. Captain Basil 
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Hall seems to think himself the most eminent man in the world; 
and he takes good care to let his readers know it. Whether pro- 
nouncing his opinion on the political state of the country, or the 
uncomfortable construction of a German bed, he is pompous and 
self-sufficient in his remarks. But notwithstanding this, there is 
much interesting matter contained in the volume. ‘The writing 1s 
fine, and the delineations of character extremely welldrawn. Sul, 
as we remarked at first, at least one half of the work is entirely 
superfluous. As a fair specimen of the whole work, we give the 
following anecdote. It is perhaps the most interesting, as it dis- 
closes much that is new, relating to the early history of Scott, and 
his first attempts to soar,above the ‘vulgar herd.’ 
* 

‘I have mentioned more than once in the course of this narrative, that 
some of the most interesting parts of the Countess’ conversation related to 
the period when she and Sir Walter Scott were both young; and when, altho’ 
she was considerably his senior, they were great friends and companions. 
At the time I speak of, towards the close of the last century, he was received 
in the most friendly terms by the family of the celebrated Dugald Stewart, of 
which the Countess, then Miss Cranstoun, and elder sister of Mrs. Stewart, 
was a member. 

This intimacy led Sir Walter, very early in life, toconsult Miss Cranstoun 
about his literary productions, respecting which, it appears that he, with the 
usual diffidence of genius and powers unexercised, felt extremely distrustful. 
Fortunately he met not only with sympathy and encouragement, but with 
solid couasel, froma congenial mind, whose sagacity penetrated much sooner 
than the rest of the world, through the modest veil which concealed those 
talents destined so soon to command universal attention. 

There was nothing, however, of a more tender sentiment between them; 
and while her interest in him arose entirely from an early appreciation of his 
great capacity, and the unrivalled sweetness of his disposition, his thoughts 
and his feelings were pointed, with her entire approbation, in quite another 
direction. 

Unfortunately, the lady to whom he was attached discouraged his suit, or, 
at all events, her family did; and in his distress, he naturally made Miss 
Cranstoun his confidant, and he found in her both sympathy and assistance. 
Her co-operation on this occasion, it is true, led eventually to nothing, so 
far as the immediate object aimed at was concerned; but it furnished, acci- 
dentally, an interesting, and perhaps an important incident in the literary 
history of the humble youth, who, while his generous friend shortly after- 
wards banished herself, and was lost sight of, speedily rose to be the legiti- 
mate monarch of modern literature. 

About the year 1793, Burger’s extraordinary poem of Leonora found its 
way to Scotland, and it happened that a translation of it was read at Dugald 
Stewart’s, I think by Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Cranstoun described this strange 
work to her friend; the young poet, whose imagination was set on fire by the 
strange crowd of wild images and novel situations in this singular produc- 
tion, never rested till, by the help of a grammar and dictionary, he contrived 
to study it in the original, and she, as usual, encouraged him to persevere, 
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and at the end of a few weeks’ application to the German language, he had 
made out the sense, and had himself written a poetical translation of that 
- poem. 
One morning, at half-past six, Miss Cranstoun was roused by her maid, 
who said Mr. Scott was in the dining room, and wished to speak with her 
immediately. She dressed in a great hurry, and hastened down stairs, won- 
dering what he could have to say to her at that early hour. He met her at 
the door, and holding up his manuscript, eagerly begged her to listen to his 
poem! Of course she gave it all attention, and having duly praised it, she 
sent him away quite happy, after begging permission to retain the poem for a 
day or two, in order to look it over more carefully. He said she might keep 
it till he returned from the country, where he was about to proceed on a visit, 
to the house where the lady to whom he was attached was residing. 

His friendly critic was already aware of thi8 intended visit, and an idea 
having suggested itself to her during his animated perusal of the poem, she 
lost no time in putting it in execution. As soon as he was gone, she sent 
for their common friend, Mr. William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinneder, 
and confided her scheme to him, of which he fully approved. The confeder- 
ates then sallied forth to put their plan in train, and having repaired to Mr. 
Robert Miller the bookseller, they soon arranged with him to print a few copies 
of the new translation of ‘Leonora,’ one of which was to be thrown off on the 
finest paper, and bound in the most elegant style. 

In a few days the book was ready, and care being taken to despatch it, 
addressed to Mr. Scott, so that it should arrive at what was deemed the most 
propitious moment, it was placed in the Poet’s hands, just as the company 
were assembled round the tea-table after dinner. 

Much curiosity was expressed by the party—the fair lady inclusive—as the 
splendid little volume gradually escaped from its folds, and displayed itself to 
the astonished eyes of the author who, for the first time, saw himself in print 
—and who, all unconscious of the glories which awaited him, had possibly 
never dreamed of appearing insuch a dress. 

Concealment was out of the question, and he was called upon by the unani- 
mous acclamation of tlie party, to read the poem, of which, as it happened, 
none of them had ever heard even the name. 

Those who have enjoyed the surpassing delight of hearing Sir Walter Scott 
read poetry, will easily understand the effect which this recitation of his own 
earliest printed work, under the excitement of such a moment, must have 
produced. Indeed, the only matter of astonishment is, how any simple 
maiden’s heart could have resisted this first wave of the great magician’s 
wand—destined so soon to enchant all mankind! 

But so it was; and the only lasting effect of this little plot wasto increase 
the intimacy between the young author and his friendly critic. It may easily 
be supposed that she was now called upon more frequently than ever, to pro- 
nounce her judgment upon a vast variety of productions, drawn from that 
bouundless storehouse of poetical conceptions, which even then was overflow- 
ing. 
The Countess’ anecdotes relating to this period were without number; 
and I bitterly regretted, when it was too late, that I had not commenced at 
once, making memoranda of what she toldus. It was indeed quite clear to 
us, that this accomplished and highly gifted lady, wasthe first person who not 
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merely encouraged him to persevere, but actually directed and chastised those 
incipient efforts which, when duly matured, and rendered confident by inde- 
pendent exercise, and repeated, though cautious trials, burst forth at last from 
all control, and gave undisputed law tothe whole world of letters. 

That [ am not singular in this opinion, as to the important share which the 
Countess Purgstall took in the formation of Sir Walter Scott’s character, I 
am happy to have it in my power to establish, on the best possible authority — 
I mean that of Mr. Lockhart, whose biography of his great father-in-law the 
public are looking for with so much well-grounded eagerness. 








ry ny ! _ aI 
Avpress or Epvwarp Everett, BpeForE THE Literary Societies 
or AmuHERsT COLLEGE. 


Tus Address belongs to that class which it has become the custom 
to deliver before the Literary Institutions of our country, at the 
annual recurrence of that period, when «a portion of their students 
close their collegiate probation, and are about to enter upon the 
more arduous and responsible labors and duties of life. ‘This cus- 
tom, which had its origin in the institutions of our own country, 
and is still I believe peculiar to them, has much to recommend it. 

The best and ablest men are usually selected; ample time is 
given them for preparation; and the addresses generally exhibit 
much thought, and a high degree of literary merit. - 

We doubt whether the literature of our country presents in any 
one department so valuable a collection as is embodied in these 
addresses: especially when we take into the account their spirit 
and character; their mainly correct and elevated sentiments, and 
entire nationality. ‘They confer consideration and importance 
upon our seminaries of learning, and those connected with them. 
The great cause of education is subserved by arousing and engag- 
_—— best minds in its advancement. 

ut their greatest value, consists, perhaps, in their effects upon 
the minds of the students. The occasion, the situation, and char- 
acters of those to whom the orator addresses himself; the new and 
untried scenes upon whey are about to enter, and his situation to 
them, all indicate the speakers duty, and impress him with a lively 
sense of the deep responsibility which rests upon him. His aim 
should be, so far as possible, to furnish the students a chart for the 
direction of their after-lives. To give them just views of men 
and things; to strengthen and elevate their sentiments, and direct 
them in the pursuit and advancement of those objects which are 
of the first and highest importance. The discovery of truth; the 
superiority and supremacy of duty, and the intellectual and moral 
advancement of their race. 
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In accordance with these views, the author in the address before 
us, after some preliminary sentences upon the extensive and rapid- 
ly extending means of education, thus introduces his subject:— 


‘It is the impulse of the liberal mind to rejoice in this manifest progress 
of improvement, and we are daily exchanging congratulations with each other, 
on the multiplication throughout the world of the means of education, There 
are not wanting, however, those who find a dark side even to such an object 
as this. We ought not therefore either to leave a matter so important ex- 
posed to vague prejudicial surmises, on the one hand ; nor on the other, should 
we rest merely in the impulse of liberal feeling and unreflecting enthusiasm. 
We should fortify ourselves, in a case of such magnitude, in an enlightened 
conviction. We should seek to reduce to an exact analysis the great doc- 
trine, that the extension of the means of education and the general diffusion 
of knowledge are beneficial to society. It is the object of the present address 
to touch briefly,—and in the somewhat desultory manner required on such an 
occasion,—on some of the prominent points, involved in this great subject ; 
and endeavor to show that the diffusion of knowledge, of which we have 
spoken, is favorable to liberty, to science, and virtue :—to social, intellectual, 
and spiritual improvement; the only three things which deserve a name 
below.’ 


It seems to us almost a work of superirogation to ‘endeavor to 
show that the diffusion of knowledge is favorable to liberty, to sci- 
ence and virtue ;’ yet we are not ignorant of the fact that there are 
some who still really believe that—‘ Ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise,’ and that there are many more, who, though they do not 
profess to believe, practically exhibit the same sentiment. Hence 
we recognize the necessity, and respect the motives of the author 
in his efforts to illustrate and enforce these great truths. 7 

For truth to be extensively felt and practically useful requires 
constant repetition and illustration ; and but little is accomplished 
when the conviction and the assent of the more intelligent only is 
obtained. 

Our author’s remarks upon the first division of his subject, ‘Tue 
INFLUENCE OF THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE UPON LIBERTY,’ come short 
of what we expected from him. There is a loosness of thought 
and a want of point throughout the address, but more especially 
this part of it, which is unpardonable in one of Mr. Everett’s es- 
tablished reputation as a profound statesman, a ripe scholar anda 
finished writer. This is a great subject, and one upon which vol- 
umes might be written. All history bears testimony to the fact 
that diffusion of knowledge is essential toliberty. Its magnitude 
andthe extent and variety of the proof furnish some excuse for our 
author whose range was circumscribed within very narrow limits. 
We find it difficult to present the reader with an extract which em- 
bodies the substance of the reasoning upon this head. 


‘ There aretwo ways,’ says our author, ‘in which liberty is promoted by 
the general diffusion of knowledge. The first is by disabusing the minds of 
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men of the theoretical frauds, by which arbitrary governments are upheld, 
It is a remark almost, if not quite, without exception, that all governmets 
unfriendly to well-regulated liberty are founded on the basis of some religious 
imposture; the arm of military violence is clothed with the enervating terrors 
of superstition. ‘The Oriental nations, as far back as our accounts run, 
worshipped their despots as divinities, and taught this monstrous adulation to 
the successors of Alexander. ‘The Roman Emperors, from the time of Julius 
Cesar, were deified; and the thrones of modern European absolutism rest on 
abasis alittle more refined, but not more ration 1. The divine rightof Henry 
VIII. or of Charles V. was no better, in the eye of an intelligent Christivn, 
than that of their cotemporary, Solyman the magnificent,—the Turkish Sul- 
tan. 

Superstitions like these, resting, like all other superstitions, on ignorance, 
vanish with the difiusion of knowledge, like the morning mists on yonder 
river before the rising sun; and governments are brought down to their 
only safe and just basis, the welfure and will of the governed. The entire 
cause of modern political reform has started in the establishment of this prin- 
ciple, and no example is more conspicuous than that which, for the magni- 
tude of the revolution and the immensity of its consequences is called The 
Reformation; and which, on account of the temporal usurpations of the Chur- 
of Rome, theintrusion of its power into the aifairs of foreign countries, and 
the right claimed by the Pope to command the cbedience of subject and sov- 
reign,—was not less a political than a religion revolution. Throughout this 
great work, the course and conduct of Luther presents a most illustrious ¢x- 
ample of the efficacy of a diffusion of knowledge,—ocf an appeal to the pep- 
ular ‘mind,—in breaking the yoke of the oppressor and establishing a ra- 


tional freedom.’ 


Mr. Everett has no where told us what he considers the second 
way, in which liberty is promoted by the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. A singular over-sight, and indicative of the carelessness 
with which he wrote. So, without attempting to supply this de. 
fect by any remarks of our own, we shall proceed with him to the 
second division of his subject. ‘THE FAVORABLE INFLUENCE OF 
THE EXTENSION OF THE MEANS OF EDUCATION AND THE DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE, ON THE PROGRESS OF SOUND scizENCcE, Upon this head 
we consider the author’s views mainly correct, and will permit him 
to speak for himself. 


‘It is a pretty common suggestion, that wiile the more abundant means of 
popular education, existing at the present day, may have occasioned the dif- 
fusion of a considerable amount of superficial knowledge, the effect has been 
unfavorable to the growth of profound science. I am inclined to think this 
view of the subject entirely erroneous:—an inference by no means warranted 
by the premises from which it is drawn. [t is no doubt true, that, in conse- 
quence of the increased facilities for education, the number of students of all 
descriptions, both readers and writers, is almost iudetinitely multiplied, and 
with this increase in the entire number of persons who have enjoyed, in a 
greater or less degree, advantages for improving their minds, the number of 
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half-taught and superficial pretenders has become proportionably greater. 
Education, which, at some periods of the world, has been a very rare accom- 
plishment of a highly gifted and fortunate few; at other times, an attainment 
attended with considerable difficulty, and almost confined to professed scholars; 
has become, in this country at least, one of the public birthrights of freemen, 
and like every other birthright, is subject to be abused. In this state of 
things, those, who habitually look at the dark side of affairs,—often wituess- 
ing the arrogant displays of superficial learning,——books of great pretension 
and little value, multiplied and circulated, by all the artsand machinery of an 
enterprising and prosperous age, and inall things much forwardness and show 
often unaccompanied by worth and substance, are apt to infer a decline of 
sound. learning, and look back, with a sigh, to what they imagine to have 
been the more solid erudition of former days. But I deem this opinion with- 
out real foundation, in truth. 

‘It isan age, I grant, of cheapfame. A sort of literary machinery exists, 
of which the patent paper-mill, the power-pyess, the newspapers, inagazines 
and reviews; the reading clubs and circulating libraries are some of the 
principal springs and levers, by means of which almost anything, in the 
shape of a book; is thrown into a sort of notoriety, miscalled reputation. 
The weakest distiliation of soft sentiment from the poet’s corner flows round 
a larger circle of admirers, than Paradise Lost, when first ushered to the 
world; and the most narcotic infliction of the quarterly critica} press, (absit 
invidia verbo), no doubt far excels the Novum Organum in the number of its 
contemporary readers. [But nothing is to be inferred from this state of things, 
in disparagement of the learnlng and scholarship of the age. All that it 
proves is, that w.th a vast diffusicn of useful knowledge,—with an astonish- 
ing multiplication of the means of education, and, as I firmly believe, with a 
prodigious growth of true science, there has sprung up, by natural associa- 
tion. a host of triflers and pretenders, like a growth of rank weeds, with a 
rich crop, on a fertile soil.’ 


And again——‘ By the side of the hosts of superficial, arrogant, and often 
unprincipled pretenders, in every department, there is a multitude innumera- 
ble of the devoted lovers of truth, whom no labor can exhaust, no obstacle 
can discourage, no height of attainment dazzle; and who, in every branch 
of knowledge, sacred and profane, moral, physical, exact,,and critical, have 
earried and are carrying the glorious banner of true science, into regions of 
investigation wholly unexplored in elder times. Let me not be mistaken. I 
mean not arrogantly to detract from the fame of the few great masters of the mind 
—the gifted few, who from age, to age, after long centuries have intervened, 
have appeared; and have risen, as all are ready to allow, above all rivalry. 
Aftertime alone can pronounce whether this age has produced minds worthy 
to be classed in their select circle. But this aside,--I cannot comprehend 
the philosophy by which we assume as probable, nor do I see the state of facts, 
by which we must admit as actually existing an intellectual degeneracy at 
the present day, either in Europe or in this country. I see not why the mul- 
tiplication of popular guides to partial attainments,-—why the facilities, that 
abound for the acquisition of superficial scholarship, should, in the natural 
operation of things, either diminish the number of powerful and original minds, 
or satisfy their ardent thirst for acquisition, by a limited progress.” 
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‘To maintain this seems to be little else than to condemnas worthless the 
wisdom of the ages, which have gone before us. It is surely absurd to sup- 
pose that we can do no more. with the assistance of our predecessors, than 
without it; that the teachings of one generation, instead of enlightening, con- 
found and stupify that which succeeds; and that ‘‘when we stand on the 
shoulders of our ancestors, we cannot see so far as from the ground.’? On 
the contrary, it is unquestionably one of the happiest laws of intellectual pro- 
gress, that the judicious labors, the profound reasonings, the sublime discove 
ries, the generous sentiments of great. intellects, rapidly work their way into 
the common channel of public opinion, find access to the general mind, raise 
the universal standard of attainment, correct popular errors, promote arts of 
daily application, and come home at last to the fireside, in the shape of in- 
creased intelligence, skill, comfort and virtue; which, in their turn, by an 
instantaneous reaction, multiply the numbers and facilitate the efforts of those 
who engage inthe farther investigation and discovery of truth. Inthis way, 
a constant circulation, like that of the life-blood, takes place in the intellec- 
tual world. Truth travels down from the heights of philosophy to the hum- 
blest walks of life, and up from the simplest perceptions of an awakened in- 
tellect to the, discoveries, which almost change the face of the world. “At 
every stage of its pregress it is genial, luminous, creative. When first struck 
out by some distinguished and fortunate genius, it may address itself only to 
afew minds of kindred power. It exists then only in the highest forms of 
science; it corrects former systems, and authorizes new generalizations. 
Discussion, controversy begins, more truth is elicited, more errors exploded, 
more doubts cleared up, more phenomena drawn into the circle, unexpected 
conuexions of kindred sciences are traced, and in each step of the progress, the 
number rapidly grows of those who are prepared to comprehend and carry on 
some branches of the investigation,—till in the lapse of time, every order of 
intellect has been kindled, from that of the sublime discoverer to the practi- 
cal machinist; and every department of knowledge been enlarged, from the 
most abstruse and transcendental theory to the daily arts of life.’ 


We shall close our remarks with the following extract, which 
sufficiently illustrate our author’s views upon the third and last 
division of his subject.—* THE INFLUENCE OF THE GENERAL DIFFUSION 


OF KNOWLEDGE UPON MORALS.’ 


‘I do not deem it necessary to argue, at length, against any general infer- 
ence from individual cases, in which intellectual eminence has been associat- 
ed with moral depravity. The question concerns general influences and na- 
tural tendencies, and must be considered mainly in reference to the compara- 
tive effects of ignorance and knowledge upon communities, nations, and ages. 
In this reference, nothing is more certain than that the diffusion of knowledge 
is friendly to the benign influence of religion and morals.. The illustrations 
of this great truth are so abundant, that I know not where to begin nor where. 
to end withthem. Knowledge is the faithful ally both of natural and reveal- 
ed religion. Natural religion is one grand deduction made by the enlighten- 
ed understanding, from a faithful study of the great book of nature; and the 
record of revealed religion, contained in the Bible, is not merely confirmed by 
the harmony which the mind delights to trace between it and the ‘elder 
scripture writ by God's own hand;” but Revelation, in all ages, has called 
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to its aid the meditations and researches of pious and learned men; and most 
assuredly, at every period, for one man of learning, superficial or profound, 
who has turned the weapons of science against religion or morals, hundreds 
have consecrated their labor to their defence. Christianity is revealed to 
the mind of man, in a peculiar sense, ‘To what are its hopes, its sanctions, 
its precepts addressed; to the physical or the inteilectual portion of his na- 
ture; to the perishing or the immortal element! Is it on ignorance or on 
knowledge, that its evidences repose! Is it by ignorance or knowledge, that 
its sacred records are translated from the original tongues, into the thousands 
of languages, spoken in the wor!d!—and if, by perverted knowledge, it has 
sometimes been attacked, is it by ignorance or knowledge that it has been, and 
must be defended! What but knowledge isto prevent us, in short, from be- 
ing borne down and carried away, by the overwhelming tide of fanatacism 
and delusion, put in motion by the moon-struck impostors of the day? Before . 
we permit ourselves to be agitated with painful dovbts as to the connexion of 
a diffusion of knowledge with religion and inorals, let us remember that, in 
proportion to the ignorance of a coinmunity, is the ease with which their be- 
lief can be shaken and their assent attained to the last specicus delu- 
sion of the day,—till you may get down at last, to a degree of ignorance, on 
which reason and scripture are alike lost; which is ready to receive Joe Smith 
as an inspired prophet, and Mathias as but shame and horror forbid me 
to complete the sentence. 

‘ But this topic must be treated in a higher strain. The diffusion of know- 
ledge is not merely favorable to religion and morals, but, in the last and 
highest analysis, they cannot be separated from each other. In the great 
prototype of our feeble ideas of perfection, the Wise and good are so blended 
together, that the absence of one would enfeeble and impair the other. ‘There 
can be no real knowledge of truth, which does not tend to purify and elevate 
the affections. A little knowledge,—mnch knowledge,—may not, in indivi- 
dual cases, subdue the passions of a cold, corrupt, and selfish heart But if 
knowledge wil! not do it, canit be done by the want of knowleége!? 

‘What is human knowledge? Ht is the cultivation and improvement of 
the spiritual principle in man. Weare composed cf two clements; the one 
alittle dust, caught up from the carth, to which we shail soon return, the 
other a spark of that divine intelligence, in which and through which, we 
bear the image of the great Creater. By knowledge, the wings of the intel- 
lect are spread;—by ignorance they are closed and palsied; and the physical 
passions are left to gain the ascendency. Knowledge opens all the senses 
to the wonders of creation; ignorance seals them up, and leaves the animal 
propensities unbalanced by reflection, enthusiasm, and taste. To the ignor- 
ant man, the glorious pomp of day, the sparkling mysteries of night, the 
majestic ocean, the rushing storm, the plenty-bearing river, the salubrious 
breeze, the fertile field, the docile animal tribes,—the broad, the various, the 
unexhausted domain of nature are a mere outward pageant, poorly understood 
in the character and harmoney; and prized only so far as they minister to 
the supply of sensual wants. How different the scene to the man, whose 
mind is stored with knowledge! For him the mystery is unfolded, the veils 
lifted up, as one after another he turns the leaves of that great volume of 
creation, which is filledin every page with the characters of wisdom, power, 
and love; with lessons of truth the most exalted; with images of unspeakable 
loveliness and wonder; arguments of Providence; food for meditation; themes 
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of praise. One noble science sends him to the barren hills, and teaches him 
to survey their broken precipices. Where ignorance beholds nothing but a 
rough inorganic mass; instruction discerns the intelligible record of the primal 
convulsions of the world; the secrets of ages before man was; the landmarks 
of the elemental struggles and throes of what is now the terraqueous globe. 
Buried monsters, of which the races are now extinct, are dragged cut of deep 
strata, dug out eternal rocks, and brought almost to life, to bear witness to the 
power that createdthem. Before the admiring student of nature has realized 
all the wonders of the elder world, thus as it were re-created by science, 
another delightful instructress, with le microscope in her hand, bids him sit 
down and learn at last to know the universe in which he lives; and contem- 
plate the limbs, the motions, the circulations of races of animal, disporting in 
their tempestuous ocean,—a drop of water. Then while his whole soul is 
penetrated with admiration of the power which has filled with life and mo- 
tion and sense these all but non-existent atoms, oh; then let the divinest of 
the muses, let Astronomy approach, and take him by the hand; let her 


Come but keep her wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gate, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes;— 


Let her lead him to the mount of vision; let her turn her heaven-piercing 
tube to the sparkling vault; through that, let him observe the serene star of 
evening, and see it transformed into a cloud-encompassed orb, a world of rug- 
ged mountains and stormy deeps; or behold the pale beams of Saturn, lost to 
the untaught observer amidst myriads of brighter stars, and see them expand 
into the broad disk of a nolle planet,—the seven attendant worlds,—the 
wonderous rings,——a mighty system in itself, borne at the rate of twenty-two 
thousan: miles an hour, en its, broad pathway through the heavens; and then 
let him reflect that our great solar system, of which Saturn and his stupen- 
dous retinue is but a smal] part, fils itself, inthe general structure of the uni- 
verse, but the space of one fixed star; and that the power, which filled the 
drop of water with miilions of living beings, is present and active throughout 
this illimitable creation!’ 





DiscoursE ON THE ENps ano Uses or a Liserat Epucarion, Delivered 
before the Union Literary Society of South- Hanover college, Indiana, on 
the 27thof September, 136; being their fourth anniversary: By ALEx- 
ANDER Kunmonv, of CincinnatiO. Cincinnati: Smith, Day & Co. 1836. 


Appress serore THE ALPHA Detta Pur Socrery, of Miami University, on 
the Study of the Classics: September 27th 1836, By Samuen EE tts. 
Cincinnati: Smith, Day & Co. 1836. 


We have barely room, this month, to acknowledge the receipt of 
these pamphlets—the first of twenty-six pages, the last of forty-two; 
and to express our great admiration of the exceedingly beautiful 
manner in which they have been issued from the press of Smith, 
Day and Co. In our next we shall pay our respects to the gentle- 
men orators, in proper sort. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


CLOSE OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


In the absence of the Editor, the Publishers deem it incumbent upon 
them to assume his quill, and seat themselves upon his tripod, for the purpose 
of discussing several matters of equal interest to their subscribers and them- 
selves. Before entering upon this business, however, they must say, that 
they are by no means unmindfal of the very great apology they owe the 
patrons of this Journal, for the delay which has occurred in the publication 
of the last andthe present numbers; but as this delay was absolutely unavoid- 
able, they do not consider it necessary to trouble their friends with the cir- 
cumstancss that produced it. Disagreeable as it may have been to their 
readers, the publishers can assure them that it has been in a ten-fold degree 
vexatious to themselves: particularly, as the Editor,—whose engagements 
with them, they take this occasion to say, have been punctually, and in all 
respects, fulfilled,—_may suffer in the estimation of some. 

When we commenced the publication of the ‘Lirerary JouRNAL,’ it was 
without experience as publishers, without correct estimates of receipts and 
expenditures, and more than all, without any sufficient idea of the demand 
its superintendence would make upon time previously otherwise pledged and 
appropriated. The consequence was, that we in a very few months fvund 
that it would be impracticable for us to continue the work in our hands, for 
any great length of time. Wetherefore set about making efforts to procure 
other publishers forthwith; but being unsuccessful in these, we determined 
to complete the first volume ourselves, inthe same style of workmanship with 
which the work had been begun, and with as great punctuality as we were 
capable of, without permitting too great an interference with other depart- 
ments of our business. In furtherance of this determination, and cheered 
on by the gratifying reception with which the numbers met, from the press and 
the public, as they appeared, we proceeded with the publication. We have 
now, though some two months behind the prescribed time, completed the first 
volume; and we are happy that we have it in our power to assure our patrons, 
that such arrangements have been made as insure the punctual publication 
of the work hereafter. It passes into hands of greater experience, and 
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pecuniary ability, and will resume its career with several external improve- 
ments, and otherwise increased attractions. 

We cannot take leave of the Journal, consistently with our feelings, with- 
out returning our thanks to the many editors of contemporary Papers and 
Magazines at the East, for the various courtesies they have shown to all con- 
nected with this work. We can only assure them, in this place, that their 
kindnesses shall ever be borne in pleasant remembrance. In justice to the 
Editor,—whose labors upon the work have been really arduous and unceasing, 
his own pen having furnished, from month to month, nearly one half of the 
entire contents of the Journal,—something should be said, in this connection, 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. But in his absence, 
we prefer re-publishing here, a few of the many notices that have been taken 
of the work, as the numbers have from time to time appeared: merely remark- 
ing, that by such periodicals as the ‘Knickerbocker,’ the ‘NewYork Mirror,’ 
the ‘Boston Pearl,’ and the ‘Southern Literary Journal,’ it has been repeatedly 
referred to, and extracted from. 





From tHe New-Yoru Mirror.— Western Literary Journal.’—We have 
received the first number of the ‘Western Literary Journal and Monthly Re- 
view,’ published at Cincinnati, and edited by William D. Gallagher, late of 
the Cincinnati Mirror. ‘This gentleman’s taste and talents are well known 
and appreciated, and his accession to the monthly literature of the country is 
a subject of gratification. The number before us gives promise of the West- 
ern Literary becoming very popular under his supervision and co-operation. 


From Tur Dairy Evenine Post.— Western Literary Journal.—The first 
number of the new Western Monthly, under the charge of Wm. D. Gallagher, 
{sq- (late one of the editors of the ‘Mirror’) has just been issued. Its ap- 
pearance is very neat, its typography excellent, and the reading matter diver- 
sified, entertaining and agreeable. Among the contributors are the names of 
several, who stand in the first rank of Western writers, and whose productions 
have enhanced the popularity of other journals, and given character to our 
literature. ‘The Editor is himself known throughout the West, and in the 
East, as the successful conductor of several literary works, and as a poet of 
fine fancy, and a prose writer of chaste and vigorous style. 


From tHe New-Yorker.— Western Literary Journal.—A New Monthly 
Magazine, under this title, has just been issued in that thrifty Emporium of 
the West, Cincinnati. It is edited by William D. Gallagher, Esq. assisted 
by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, Mrs. P. W. Ball, T. H. 
Shreve, James H. Perkins, W. B. Oaks, and other popular Western writers. 
(It will be seen that the corps which achieved an cnviable reputation for the 
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Cincinnati Mirror, is here embodied—with strong reinforcements.) The first 
number is truly excellent, both in matter and manner. We have marked 
several of its papers, for anearly insertion. (Terms, $3.00 per annum. Pp. 
72. Smith & Day, Publishers. 


From THE Natcuez Covurter.—Western Literary Journal.—This is the 
name of a new periodical published at Cincinnati, Ohio, and edited by Wm. 
D. Gallagher, Esq.—The contents of this work are original. This is a bold 
attempt on the part of Mr. Gallagher, to make a Monthly pay in the West; 
(rand if the Cincinnatians have not patriotism enough to support it, they 
ought to change the name of their city.2>9 We wish the project every suc- 
cess. 


From THE PirrssurcH Visirer.—Western Literary Journal.—This is 
the title of a new monthly publication, issued in Cincinnati, and edited by 
William D. Gallagher, Esq. a gentleman who acquired the reputation of a 
talented writer, while the editor of the Mirror of that city. How well this 
work will be patronised, of course it is impossible to conjecture; not because 
there is not a population sufficiently great to furnish readers, but because in 
the West, more time and attention are given to the acquisition of wealth, 
than to the luxury of literature. We have scarcely had leisure to examine 
the Journal as it merits, but that part of it which we have read, we are 
highly delighted with. The first article, entitled “The Deserted Cabin,’ from 
the editor, is one of a very superior order, and although the scene is laid in 
the far West, amid the solitudes of primeval silence, with nothing to attract 
attention save the mysterious witchery of nature, and the unromantic seitle- 
ment of a New-England emigrant, yet the author has furnished a little tale, 
well designed, well written, and most admirably managed for effect. 

The intention of the work, to a great extent, is to mould into the most 
popular forms, the mighty mass of materials which is furnished in the great 
valley of the Mississippi. This is indeed a rich field in which to labor, 
where incidents of the most thrilling and incredible character throng so thickly, 
that there will be a greater difficulty in making selections than in finding 
subjects. In skilful hands, a web of wouders may be woven, that should 
give to this monthly both popularity and profit. We are always glad to 
witness these intellectual enterprises in the west, for they betoken the increas- 
ing prosperity of the ‘backwoods’ population; and our only regret is, that our 
own city should, in this respect, be so far behind the ‘Queen of the West,’ as 
Cincinnati has been poetically denominated. 


From THE Green County Gazetre.— Western Literary Journal._—This 
is the title of a new and beautiful periodical, published in Cincinnati, and 
edited by W. D. Gallagher, a gentleman extensively and favorably known 
heretofore as the editor of the Cincinnati Mirror, and as a graceful and ele- 
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gant writer. Knowing personally many of its contributors, we feel assured 
that this new monthly cannot but succeed, if talent, taste, and industry in 
contributors and editor are among the requisites. 


From rue Battimore ArnenxUM.—Western Literary Journal.—We tind upon 
our table the first number of a new monthly journal of literature, published 
in Cincinnati, under the editorial charge of Wm. D. Gallagher, Esq.—Price 
$3 per annum, payable in advance. The number before us is a very good 
one—and the names of the contributors to its pages, which are given, are a 
sufficient security that the Magazine must prove excellent and valuable. We 


have marked several articles for extract, and shall soon give our readers a 
taste of its quality. 


From THE Dairy Repusiican.—Western Literary Journal.—The first 
number of this new periodical is now before us, and reminds us of our omission 
to pablish the prospectus, which has been lying in our drawer some weekse 
By way of atonement to Mr. Gallagher, for this sin, we now devote a portion 
of our columns to such notice of the work itself, as a partial examination of 
the contents of the first number will justify us in giving. A glance at the 
cover, and the turning over of two or three leaves, suffice to convince us that 
the publishers have performed their duty towards the stranger, and that so 
far as a hundsome dress, neat typographical execution and superior paper, 
are calculated to push it ahead in the world, the interests of the ‘Western 
Literary Journal’ will not suffer in their hands. 

Of the contents we do not feel so well qualified to judge. Literary criti- 
cism is not altogether in ourline. So far however as we have examined, we 
are inclined to think that most of the articles more than justify the praise 
bestowed on them by our cotemporaries, the editors of the Whig and Evening 
Post, who may be considered au fait, in every thing appertaining to science 
and literature. 

‘The Deserted Cabin, a Tale of the New Purchase,’ is the caption of the 
leading article, and a very interesting article it is, too—and written in Mr. 
Gallagher’s best style. Thereis anabsence of garnish and affectation in Mr. 
Gallagher’s writings generally, that pleases us. 

‘Pencil Notes of a short Excursion in Indiana’—by Win. B. Oaks, comes 
next in order. We have not the pleasure of knowing the author of these 
sketches, save by reputation; but we will hazard a guess, though not a guess- 
ing man, that the organ of imagination in him is more than ordinarily devel- 
oped. We expect Mr. Oaks would succeed well at romance and sketches of 
fiction. His pencil notes are well written—but his style is too florid and 
gorgeous for the subject. ‘he ‘barrens’ of Harrison county, Indiana, are 
converted by the magic of his pen into a paradise. He has decorated them 
with ‘picturesque groves,’ ‘rich strawberries shining up through the verdure,’ 
‘blended hues of numberless, and strange, elegant flowers,’ ‘beds of the pink 
and purple sweet william, blue and white lady slippers, and gorgeous lilies, 
clustering round eglantine bushes,’ ‘splendid sunflowers waving their diadems 
of gold and purple, above entangled flowering vines; and thousands of superb 
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orange, and white and scarlet wild flowers,’ ‘interwoven thickets affording 
refreshing shade, and perfuming the air with the fragrance of the grape 
blossoms and spicy shrubs, and the modest morning glory wreathing their 
‘These are some of the beauties with which the author 
embellishes, what he terms ai wild and barren waste. Were he a land specu- 
jator, one might suspect him cf drawing upon the imagination to subserve 
private interests; but we have no such suspicions of the author of ‘Pencil 
Notes,’ ‘here are some writers who, Midas-like, convert every thing they 
touch to pure gold—we suppose he is of this class. The tollowing extracts 
from ‘Pencil Notes,’ descriptive of two Caves in Indiana, are interesting, 
inasmuch as the existence of these natural curiosities is not generally known 
out of the state where they are located: it would seem too, that our author in 
entering these subterraneous caverns, left behind him a great portion of his 
superabundant romance. ‘he chill vapors which he encountered under the 
earth, may have had the effect to cool and moderate his poetical ardor. We 
must defer a notice of the balance of the articles till another time. Several 


of them are very commendable. 


From THE LouisvitLe Ciry Gazerre.—Western Literary Journal.—Mr. 
Gallagher’s new monthly lies upon our table. We have looked through it 
with all the pleasure we anticipated. It is decidedly the best literary publi- 
cation which has yet been issued from the western press. It comes to us 
like the Knickerbocker, breathing a freshness and vigor unlike the sickly and 
mushroom plants that have sprung up through our country, some of which 
seem to be nurtured merely on account of their weakness and worthlessness; 
and it is nota whit inferior to that valued and popular periodical. The num- 
ber of the Western Literary Journal before us, is entirely original, and 
numbers among its contributors some of the most esteemed writers of our 
broad valley. We shall have occasion to dip into it before long, until which 
time, a list of the contents of the present number must suffice. 





From THE ConNERSVILLE Watcuman.—Western Literary Journal.—_We 
have before us the first number of a new periodical, entitled, ‘The Western 
Literary Journal, and Monthly Review;’ edited by W. D. Gallagher, Cincin- 
nati: printed and published by Smith & Day.’ We have examined this 
number of the new Western Monthly with some care and no common interest 
and delight. Hence we do cheerfully and cordially invite our acquaintances 
and friends, who feel an interest in the indigenous productions of our Great 
Valley, to call and examine this excellent periodical. Upon so doing, they 
will find it a beautiful pamphlet of seventy-two remarkably neatly printed 
octavo pages, stitched, clipped, and handsomely covered. And what is better 
than all—they will find these pages well filled with the productions of some 
of the most accomplished and charming pens of the valley—matter admira- 
bly well calculated to give new raptures to the family and social circles—to 
make us think better of ourselves, our fellows, and especially of this western 
world of ours—in a word, to better the head and the heart of every reader. 
Will any body say that this is a puff, when we announce the fact that this 
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new work has and will have, the aid of such pens as are wielded by Flint, 
Neville, M’Clung, Perkins, Dillon, Shreve, Mrs. Dnmont, Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. 
Ball, Riddell, Wood, Curry, Mansfield, ‘Thomas, Tannehill, Oaks, Jones, 
Drake, Peabody, Ingram, &c.! ‘I'he monthly will make two volumes a year, 
of 45() pages each, in a neat form for binding, at the low price of $1.50 per 
volume, or {53 for the annual subscription. ‘There are a few articles in the 
number before us, that are wortli at least one dollar a piece to the merest 
calculator of dollars and cents in the land. We would name as such—The 
Deserted Cabin, a Tale of the New Purchase, by William D. Gallagher;— 
Pencil Notes of a short Excursion in Indiana, by Oaks; Marriage al la Mode, 
by Jones; The Ghost of the Bed-Chamber, by Mrs. Hentz; Simon Kenton— 
the last of the Indian Fighters, by Old Rifle; The Garden-Girl of Eden Bank, 
by Perkins. We donot think we are saying too much, when we express the 
opinion, that the Western Literary Journal is decidedly the best thing of the 
kind ever yet gotupinthe West. Wecannot but think that such a periodical, 
sustained and d.rected by the vigorous, fertile and fascinating pen, and the 
excellent taste of Wm. D. Gallagher, will meet with a hearty response from 
every western bosom. We go in for our own turnpikes, rail-roads, canals— 
and Presidents, too—and we don’t do such business in a half-way sort o’ style, 
neither: let us, then—and we may do it with equal confidence and propriety— 
go in for our own intellectual fabrics. We have the raw material, ina quality 
and abundance that the wide world envies. And no one who looks over the 
above list of names, can hesitate to declare that we have the operatives too, 
who can manufacture, from these materials, as fuir an article as can be found 


in any of the eastern markets. 


From Wausu’s Natrionat Gazerre.—Western Literary Journal.—We 
have received the first and second nuinbers of the Western Literary Journal, 
anew monthly publication, conducted by William D. Gallagher, Esq. of 
‘incinnati. Writers of distinction are contributors to its pages, in which a 
due regard is evinced for subjects particularly western in their character, and 
for those of interest to all sections of our country. 





From tHe Cartuacenian.——- Western Literary Journal.—The second 
number of this longo intervallo, superior western periodical, is on our table. 
We cannot withhold our voice of praise from the general acclamation with 
which the coming of Mr. Gallagher’s Journal has been hailed. The first 
number sustained his high reputation as a caterer for the public—a director 
of its taste. The present, which we hold in our hand, advances it. We do 
not know one in whose critical acumen and literary taste we would repose 
more confidence——nay , as much, as in Mr. Gallagher’s. He speaks what he 
thinks, and then only afterclose and careful investigation. But to the July 
number. It is in every respect an improvement on the first. The publishers 
deserve the highest commendation. They have put forth a piece of typogra- 
phy which does credit to the west—far beyond that of any periodical which 
she has heretofore sent abroad. We are pleased with this manifestation of 
liberality and spirit in the publishers. Let them pursue the direction which 
Mr. Gallagher’s taste may point out, and he will build up for their monthly 
a name honorable and lasting. 
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We commend the Western Literary Journal to our friends. They will 
find it fully meriting their patronage. he only fault we find with it is, that 
the price was not established at jive instead of three dollars. It is too cheap. 
It will make two handsome volumes, annually—of upwards of four hundred 
pages each, of most interesting matter. ‘hose who would not scruple to 
throw away twice the sum on an evening’s gala, should reflect, that they can 
purchase twice the pleasure for half the sum, and it is a source of amusement 
lasting and instructive.’ 

We copy the above notice from the Louisville Gazette, because we believe 
it to be——so far as we may be allowed to judge from Mr. Gallagher’s past 
literary career—riclily merited and just. We received an intimation more 
than a fortnight ago, that a number of the Journal was on the road: but it 
has not yet come to hand. Can it be possible that some of Uncle Sam’s depu- 
ties have thought it an incendiary publication, because of the excitement it is 
producing, and denied it transmission? ‘The publishers had better look to it. 


From THE WHEELING Times.—Western Literary Journal.—We have 
received the July number of this Journal, and find it fully to sustain the pro- 
mise given by the previous number, and the reputation of its editor. We 
commend it to the lovers of western literature as well worthy of their sup- 
port. 


oe 


From THE BattTimorr ATHENEUM.—Western Liierary Journai.—We 
have received the second number of this new Magazine, issued in Cincinna 
ti, at three dollars per annum, and edited by Wm. D. Gallagher. The ‘Jour- 


nal’ is, as itsname indicates, ‘western’ in its principal features, and designed 
to call out and foster the literary spirit of the great valley. Under the gui- 
danee of Mr. Gallagher it cannot but be successful. He is a young poet of 
) great promise; and a prose writer of no ordinary merits. This number con- 


| tains several very fine articles: we hope soon to see the ‘Literary Journal’ 
ranking by the side of the Knickerbocker; there is talent sufficient in the 
west to make it equal in every respect. 


—_—_——_- 


From THE Sr. Louris Butiterin.—Western Literary Journal.—We have 
received the two first numbers of this new periodical, and are happy, from 
an examination of their contents, to be able to express a decidedly favorable 
opinion of its merits. It is published monthly at Cincinnati, and is edited 
xy Wm. D. Gallagher, a gentleman wio, though yet young, has been for 
ome years past favorably known to the reading community of the west, asa 
ontributor to various publications, and as the Editor of the Cincinnati Mir- 
‘or, over the editorial department of which he presided with much success for 
tbout four years. The Journal, though an undertaking of much magnitude, 
s destined, beyond doubt, to succeed, if sterling merit, as evinced in the 
iumbers before us, be any guaranty of success. That its career may be 
ong and useful, is our earnest wish. 








— ———— . a 
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From THE CoNNERSVILLE WATCHMAN.— Western Literary Journal.—The 
second number of this excellent Journal is now before us. It fully sustains 
the character of the first, heretofore noticed. We perceive that we have 
been named as an agent for this publication at this place. We will take 
pleasure in receiving and forwarding subscriptions, 


From THE BaLtrmore Patriot.— Western Literary Journal.—The third 
number of this western periodical, being that for the present month, has been 
issued and is now before us. Thus far at least, the interest and spirit of the 
work are we!l keptup. The editorial per is wielded with industry and judg- 
ment, and is encouragingly supported by those of a goodly number of corres- 
pondents. The August number of the work contains several interesting and 
well written papers. 


From THe Batrimore Patrriot.— Western Literary Journal.—The sec- 
ond number of Mr, Gallagher’s new monthly, being that for July, has made 
its appearance, and exhibits an agreeable variety in its literary contents. It 
is published in Cincinnati, and promising to be a work of merit and charac- 
ter, as it is certainly under the conduct of a practiced hand, the great west 
ought to be both able and willing to yield it liberal support. 


From ture Boston Prari.—Western Literary Journal.—This excellent 
Journal and Review, has once more arrived laden with rich freight. The 
owners of the several articles are anxious, doubtless, that the consignees— 
the conductors of the press—-should take all proper methods to bring the 
produce fully and favorably into market. The first article we have taken 
charge of, with the hope that it will find a rapid and extensive circulation. 
It is Literature and Morality, and is marked W. D. G. 


My Uncle’s Roast Pig is a humorous account by T.H. Shreve. 
My Books is but poor verse, and never was intended for poetry. 
Musqueto Court---an Oddity—F anciful and funny. 

Ancient Home of the Moravians——Poetry inthe Spenserian stanza, and very 
pleasant and graphic poetry, beside. 

Texas——\ review of Mrs. Holley’s work on that country, rich in geograph- 
ical and statistical lore. 

Lottery Gambling---This is a brief argument against Thomas Jefferson’s 
apology for lotteries, and is very well written. It is from the pen of the 
Rey. Timothy Flint. 

A Legend of the St. Anthony—Mr. Gallagher opened the wrong vein when 
he commenced this piece. The poetry flows, but not as it is wont from hia 
thoughtful fountain. 

A Celestial Tete-a-tete-—-Graphic in every part, and we should think by a 
practiced writer. 

A Married Man’s Determination——we could spare similar determinations 
froma magazine of his character, always. 

James Madison---A very fine article so far as it goes, with a biographical 
sketch of the venerable statesman. 
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The Development of Intellect—A sound but lively essay ona subject which 
excites not that attention among parents which its importance demands— a 
refutation of the assertion that genius is nothing more than industry and 
perseverance—an assertion, for the most part, supported by those who find 
their ‘brooms ready made’ in the republic of letters. 

The Student—Poetry——but not very original or striking. 

The Monthly Review—Excellent; andthe extracts add interest to the com- 
ments of Mr. Gallagher, who judges with strict impartiality. 

Editor’s Budget—Sketches of the Literature of the west. Herein is the 
commencement of a series of papers which we Atlanticians may read with 
much pleasure and pride. Inspeaking of the western papers, he suggests to 
his brother editors a consideration or two, the last of which we commend to 
general attention; and we do it the more readily because we have taken heed 
ourselves long ago. Here are the words: 


‘It would not detract from the interest of their papers, nor lessen them in the 
esteem of their business patrons or in general value, did they not give up their col- 
umns so entirely to editorial vituperation, political slang, and the disgusting details 
of crime in its various manifestations. ’ 


From THE BaLtimore ATHEN ©UM.— Western Lilerary Journal.—The third 
number of this magazine, being for August, has reached us in good time, and 
been lying on our table for a week. Weare gladto see that it fully sustains 
the promise of its first and second numbeis, and bids fair to be the leading 
literary Journal west of the mountains. 

We are much pleased with the tone and spirit of a leading article by the 
Editor, in the number before us, on the influence of our light literature upon 
morality. This is a subject that should command the attention of every 
journalist who possess a single feeling of enlarged philanthropy, and receive 
from all a careful and candid examination. Our fashionable novels come 
heralded forth by the press without regard to their moral bearing upon the 
young and imaginative; and their influence is too often seen in a melancholy 
dereliction in morals, or astrange infatuation of mind. False notions of life 
are almost invariably imbibed by a perusal of a majority of works of fiction, 
and an unhealthy action of the imagination induced; and it is a startling and 
melancholy fact that, from the lady in the parlor to her maid inthe nursery—- 
from the merchant to his porter—from the master mechanic to his apprentice 
—all are more or less affected and their characters tinged by false notions and 
morbid influences arising solely from the constant study of highly wrought 
and false pictures of life. 

The Western Literary Journal is published in Cincinnati at $3 per annum, 
payable inadvance. It canbe seen at this office, where we shall be glad to 
receive subscriptions for the publishers. 


From ‘Tue Monument’—Battimore.—Western Literary Journal.—The 
issue for October is before us, and the ‘original contents’ exhibit a variety of 
pleasant sketches from the pens of the ‘Literati of the west.’ 

The Picture, by the author of ‘Ashton Gray,’ is an interesting ‘western 
sketch,’ and after you get through the difficulties the writer encountered in 
coming up to the subject, and become relieved of the fear you cannot resist, 
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that he has scratched all the hair off his Calvarium, you may pass a half hour 
in the perusal of the ‘Picture’ very much to your satisfaction. 

Random Sketches of a Journey in Illinois, by 'T. Gregg.—Certainly this 
Gregg must be a poet, for he seems to have discovered poetry in every thing 
he encountercd in his rambles, from the prairie flowers, up to the rocks of 
the Mississippi—a glorious fellow he to take a walk. Sketch some more 


Gregg; you will be read with interest. 
Tablets of a Literateur, displays some research, more perhaps than will be 


likely to awaken interest. 

Elm Grove, may possibly do very well, but we think a ‘story with a catas- 
trophe’ might be told without such a sentence as ‘d n the judge.’ Mr. 
Gallagher! will you do your readers the kindness to eschew hereafter and 
forever such undignified expressions; scratch them out; the author himself 
will thank you for it, at some future time; and thanks well considered, you 
know, are always the best. 

The Western Literary Journal is going up toa high place in our country’s 
literature; in appearance it somewhat resembles the Knickerbocker, and does 


great credit to the ‘Queen city of the west.’ 





From tue Tennessee SentineL.— William D. Gallagher.—We have 
received several numbers of the ‘Western Literary Journal, and Monthly 
Review, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, by Messrs. Smith & Day, and edited 
by the gifted and talented gentleman, whose name heads this paragraph.— 
The work has every where met with the unqualified praise of the cognoscentt, 
aud its character and contents well entitle it to general favor and patronage. 
Among the contributions, we notice excellent articles from the pens of Mrs. 
Dumont of Indiana, Mrs. Hentz of Ohio, Thomas H. Shreve, W. B. Oaks, 
C., A. Jones, and Dr. Drake. 


From tue Boston Pearu.—Western Literary Journal.-—-Mr. Gallagher 
knows well how to cater for the public. Experience, added to his very res- 
pectable talents, furnishes him with resources that make his work really 
eminent as well us agreeable. It is not surprising that such a man should 
be able to draw around him a galaxy of wit and genius. The criticism of 
this Monthly Riview we especially commend—for its frankness, taste, hon- 
esty, and benevolent spirit----qualities rarely combined in our periodical lit- 


erature. 


Although the Journal has but just arrived at the conclusion of its first 
volume, its critical department [for which, until the present number, no pen 
but Mr. Gallagher’s had ever furnished a line,}] has, we believe, already 
won a reputation for soundness, ability, and general fairness, second to that 
of no monthly magazine in the Union, and superior to most. Knowing with 
hov much attention the Editor reads the new works that are laid upon his 
table, with what deliberation he makes up his mind as to their merits, how 
sincerely he eulogises, how candidly he points out defects, and above all how 
much a principle it is with him to be just in his criticisms, disregardful of 
feelings of friendship, or partialities of any kind,—-we can see nothing to 
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wonder at in this; and we mention it, only as a fact that must be gratifying 
to his feelings as a man, as it is certainly, in these days of friendly stereo- 
type puff, and indiscriminate praise, creditable to him as a member of our 


. young Republic of Letters. 


In addition to the preceding flattering notices of the Journai,—which have 
been selected from a great many, equally commendatory of the work,—we 
are happy that we have it in our power to exhibit to our subscribers and 
correspondents, the opinion of an English gentleman who ranks high in the 
literary world. It is contained ina letter toa friend in thiscity, from whom 
the writer had received several copies of the Journal: — ‘*Liverpool, October 
1, 1836. Dear Sir: I have to thank you for the June, July, and August 
numbers, of Mr. Gallagher’s very entertaining periodical: one set I shall 
place upon my own book-shelf—a crowded one, I can tell you--and one I 
shall have the pleasure of handing to Southey, the poet. I am very much 
pleased with the ‘Journal,’ which is more decidedly American in tone than 
almost any of your magazines I have yet received. It is American—but not 
obtrusively so. You know what I mean. It does not, every third line, put 
its arms akimbo, and look game, as if it wouldsay, ‘See how very American 
and anti-English we are!’ but it is American in tone, throughout: gentle- 
manly, and even gentle, in the assertion of American claims to intellectual, 
as to political, independence—and calmly carrying on this feeling from first 
to last.”’ 

Occupying, for the moment, the position of the Editor, we return thanks 
to those individuals who have,from month to month, assisted ir giving interest 
and variety to the pages of the Journal; and we can safely promise them, 
that their favors will hereafter be as acceptable as they have been heretofore. 

As publishers of the ‘Western Literary Journal,and Monthly Review,’ we 
now take leave of its readers. 

SMITH & DAY. 


ee 


(<=> We deem it but proper to state, that in consequence of Mr. Gallagher’s 
absence from the city for the past two months, he has had no opportunity of 
examining the proof-sheets of the present number of the Journal. ‘This duty 
has devolved almost entirely uponourselves, and we fear that it has not been 
performed so satisfactorily to correspondents as upon former occasions: but a 
general apology to them, is all that we can here make. 

' The critical department of the present number, has been under the charge 


of a friend of the editor. 
Ss. & D. 





(= We are requested to say, that the first number of the new volume of 
the Journal will be put to press immediately, and issued as soon as possible; 
and that a number willthen appear regularly on the first day of each month 
thereafter. 


L., a 


